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THE UNCONSIDERED REMAINDER. 


BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


T is curious what creatures of one idea we all are, 
especially when we begin to frame theories. Some 
particular aspect of a problem we are engaged in 


as 


CRS 


considering, monopolizes our attention; some lum- 

inous spot in the object of our search darkens the 
rest of our field of vision. A mysterious form of hypnotism steals 
over us; consciousness becomes for the time being partially eclipsed ; 
we have failed to control our ideas, and they retaliate by con- 
trolling us. 

If you have ever pored over the history of philosophy, you 
must have turned from its pages with a feeling of surprise, amount- 
ing almost to bewilderment, at the amount of incomplete thinking 
there recorded. Nearly everybody appears to be basking in the 
light of his own predilections. It veritably seems as if the system- . 
builders were incapable of seeing the truth in all its relations, and 
foredoomed to see it in but one; and that not always the broadest, 
nor the most inclusive, though constantly mistaken for such by its 
devotees. Were another Ruth to follow in the wake of these 
gleaners, she would find enough unused material for a second reap- 
ing, and be well rewarded for her search. A history of human 
oversights would make a fine companion volume to the history 
of philosophy. 

It is not necessary, however, to go so far afield in quest of 
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instances. These may be discovered closer to hand in the intimacy 
of your own mental life—in the profiles of truth so often mis- 
taken for its full-faced picture; in the opinions once held with 
pride, and later abandoned in humiliation, when the limited sweep 
of your vision was suddenly pointed out in blinding clearness by 
a mind more penetrating than your own. It is hard for any of us 
to realize how easily his attention may be monopolized. Victims 
of ideas seem to be less conscious of their enslavement ‘than vic- 
tims of passion and habit. 

Psychologists say it is all a matter of temperament, this 
tendency of the mind to confine attention unduly to one side of 
aproblem. ‘The reasons underlying it, in other words, are tempera- 
mental rather than logical—matters pertaining more to the dif- 
ferent way individuals are affected by their environment, and to 
their greater or less ability to assimilate it, than to any radical 
difference in the structure of the mind itself. This explanation 
is made to cover all the differences of opinion appearing in the 
history of philosophy from Thales to James. In fact, the recent 
philosophy of Pragmatism might justly be called the autobiography 
of this temperamental theory. 

There is, indeed, an original capacity, a native disposition of 
mind, differing in each individual, and determining to a large ex- 
tent how he shall assimilate his environment, and be affected by 
it. Things and interests that rouse your soul to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm may leave mine cold, indifferent, and unresponsive. 
The way I think, feel, and respond to the same stimulus differs 
from yours, though we both possess a common nature. A varying 
power of assimilation, a different receptive capacity, is the badge 
of all our tribe. Lazarus may have a richer vision than Dives, 
_ notwithstanding the difference in economic ease and comfort. The 
unconsidered remainder of truth too often lies, like an undiscovered 
country, beyond the range of the temperamental choices peculiar 
to each of us as individuals. 

But this does not mean that character is the joint product of 
heredity and environment. Nurture, no less than nature, is at 
play in the making of men. Our native capacities are easily en- 
larged by training, they are not predestined to move in appointed 
grooves. Be the explanation of our mental shortsightedness, there- 
fore, what it may, the fact is more important than the theory. 
One concerns life; the other, knowledge. It is enough if we 
realize that we lack, in no small measure, what has recently been 
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well called “ the-ability to see things steadily, and to see them 
whole.” ‘ , 

There is no need tO ptifstie the matter further in the introduc- 
tion to the present theme. We have the power within ourselves 
to correct and overcome this defectiveness of vision. A more care- 
ful training of the attention, a more severe exercise of our reason- 
ing powers, less chasing after metaphors, images, analogies, and 
suggestive figures of speech, not to mention that other chief pre- 
requisite—the elimination of judgments based wholly on the per- 
sonal temperament of the individual—will go a long way, if not, 
indeed, the full length, towards effecting a cure. Recurrences of 
the same fault should not stay our efforts to accomplish this 
mental reform. Robert Bruce took heart at the sight of a spider, 
repeatedly trying, in the face of many failures, to remount the 
filmy ladder leading to his web. Success favors the persistent, 
as fortune the brave. 

The possession of a fixed idea or principle may be a sign of 
perfection in matters that concern the performance of duty, public 
and private. The road of the moral conscience is unbending, lit 
with the silvery light that makes good resplendent, and leaves 
evil dark. A definite moral sense of direction is not a limitation 
of action, so much as a free, unwavering choice of a particular 
destiny, and the means that lead thereunto. But when we leave 
the sphere of matters moral, and enter that of truths to be seen 
rather than of things to be done; when we step, so to speak, out 
of conscience into consciousness, it must be confessed that the 
world which floods our vision with the rich variety of its contents 
is not one that may be written out in a simple formula, or exhausted 
in a single line of thought. Your Socialist, therefore, and your 
biologist, all the men, in fact, who sing one song, and thrum a 
single string, have not caught the music of the spheres, nor gathered 
in and garnered the full meaning of life. This requires a chorus 
for its rendering; no solo could ever do it justice. Accordingly, 
the purpose of what follows is simply to show, by means of several 
shining examples to the contrary, what a redeeming thing it is to 
be able to complete the thinking which others leave unfinished; to 
consider the unconsidered remainder, and escape out into the open 
from the imprisoning theories of men. 

Let the account, usually given, of the American Revolution lead 


the way in the line of instances. It is one of the straws showing | 


how steadily the wind blows over the fields of history; and, inci- 
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dentally, how the very heart of movements sometiines escapes us in 
the hurried prepossessions of inquiry. The historic struggle of the 
Colonies against the Crown is usually set down to the stupidity of 
Lord North and the Tory ministry then in power. The writings of 
Edmund Burke, and the speeches of William Pitt, have done not a 
little towards dramatizing this ministerial theory in our school- 
books and histories. One is led to wonder, on reading our own his- 
torians, how Lord North, the Earl of Guilford, has managed, all 
these years, to escape a monument to himself as the great American 
liberator, so little does anybody or anything else seem to have 
commandingly figured in the winning of our liberties. But for him, 
it would seem, the Colonies would never have forsworn their alle- 
giance to the Crown. 

The dramatic surface of the situation has drawn attention away 
from its real undertow. It was good politics at the time, against 
a blundering and overbearing ministry, to lay the American uprising 
at their door; and the first Earl of Chatham, William Pitt, was not 
the man to allow such an occasion to slip unimproved; so telling 
a blow against the Earl of Guilford to remain undelivered. Stu- 
pidity there was, and plenty of it, assuredly; but there was politics, 
too, as well as tragedy and drama. William Pitt, as every school- 
boy knows, opposed the policy of the reigning ministry with an 
eloquence that still lives. But we should not forget his “swan 
song.” On the seventh of April, 1778, the old lion, with all his 
remaining strength and fire, protested in the House of Lords against 
the recognition of American independence. He saw the dismem- 
berment of the British Empire approaching, and drew back. The 
political mantle had fallen from his shoulders; things had gone 
too far to wear it longer; he stood forth at last, an Englishman, 
grieving over the prospective loss of the brightest jewels in the 
British imperial crown. It was no longer a question of the min- 
istry, but of England. The rude awakening had come. 

On our own side of the ocean, historians for a hundred years 
past seem to have read the Declaration of Independence in the ex- 
clusive light of a protest against tax-gatherers. In the cry, “No 
taxation without representation,” the first noun has attracted far 
more attention to itself than the last; with the result that what 
was merely an occasion and excuse, has been made to pass for the 
real cause and reason of colonial disaffection. Who, however 
slightly versed in American history, but knows and realizes that 
the spirit of self-government was astir in the land, against all 
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legislation shipped overseas from the Parliament in London? More 
than the stupidity of a Tory ministry, levying obnoxious taxes on 
otherwise faithful dependencies of the Crown, inspired the revolu- 
tionary movement, and carried it through, against untold odds. It 
was the Tory conception of the nature and powers of the State, as 
instanced in the odious tax measures, that fanned the incipient 
7 spark of self-government into a flame. It is only natural to wish 
to have a voice in one’s own despoiling. The New England town 
meetings had given a foretaste of the sweetness of self-government, 
long before the bitterness of oppression had set the people’s teeth 
on edge. Liberty, long rocking in the cradle, had at least learned 
to stand upon its feet, and saunter forth to destiny. Parliament 
had a rival, and was unaware of the fact, until the youthful David 
went forth to measure his strength and skill against Goliath. 

The Earl of Chatham, no less than the Earl of Guilford then 
at the head of the ministry, underestimated the situation. The 
English army officers themselves, if we may judge by their trans- 
mitted reports, were slow in realizing the extent to which disloyalty 
had spread. There is no reason for doubting the genuineness of 
their surprise at the counterblasts which Lord John Burgoyne’s 
bombastic proclamations to the countryside elicited, on his disas- 
trous march to defeat at Saratoga. And can anyone for a moment 
imagine that the “ embattled farmers, who stood by the rude bridge 
that arched the flood ” at Concord, and “ fired the shot heard round 
the world,” were consumed with regret, as they primed their pieces, 
at the action of Lord North and his ministry in stepping between 
them and their devotion to the mother country oversea? It would 
put a tax upon credulity to do so. The ministerial theory breaks 
down at every turn. Napoleon Bonaparte once made the remark, 
that “the true statesman is one who keeps his heart in his head.” 
There were many statesmen and gentlemen farmers in America 
in 1775, or thereabouts, who would have welcomed classification 
under this definition. It fitted their case perfectly. Truly, what 
historians neglect to take into account, is sometimes of far greater 
reach and importance than what they actually consider. No more 
chronic instance offers than the one we have just reviewed. 

A more serious example of human oversight is furnished by 
current discussions of the social problem. The paramount issue 
to be considered and reasoned out—need one so emphasize the 
obvious ?—is the right relation of the individual to society. Some 
means of mediation between the two has to be found. And yet, 
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when we look into the history of the problem, we are surprised to 
discover that extremism, and not mediation, has governed nearly 
all the attempted solutions. The middle ground has been left un- 
occupied by the theorists. A century and a quarter or more ago, 
Thomas Paine contended against Edmund Burke that enlightened 
self-interest is the ideal force of government and social organization. 
The individualist theory thus obtruded itself upon a nation’s notice. 
But when the evils of unregulated individualism began to make 
themselves felt in the economic order of existence, the Socialist 
made his appearance on the scene, seeking to abolish all private 
ownership of the means of production, as a condition precedent to 
the more equitable distribution of the world’s wealth and oppor- 
tunity. 

Thus in a century thought has swung from pole to pole, without 
coming to equilibrium. The result of this oscillation from the 
doctrine of the rights of man to the dogma of State supremacy is a 
peculiar one, which he who runs may read in current literature. 
The individual, who makes his bow so impressively to the reader, 
when the social problem is stated, becomes conspicuous by his 
absence when the problem is solved. His salutatory was in the 
nature of a farewell. He seems to have been introduced merely 
to afford an occasion and excuse for talking about the State, so 
little does he personally figure in the determination of his rights, 
or in the freedom of his choice of destiny. A problem which began 
with two distinct agencies to consider, ends with only one of them 
clearly discernible. The individual has disappeared, swallowed up 
in society, as a part in a whole, as a cog in a wheel, as a grape in a 
winepress. He is made the victim of an overbalanced social theory, 
and must perforce pay his toll to the theorists. 

The price demanded is his individuality, and all the things that 
lie outside the narrower problem of living yet fall under, and add 
zest to, the wider problem of life. It has recently been said, with 
much more than the proverbial grain of truth to lend the saying sa- 
vor, that most modern discussions of the social question “ afford 
the strange spectacle of a man walking down a country road, fol- 
lowed at a more and more respectful distance by his own soul.” 
The mysterious disappearance of the human individual, in modern 
sociology and philosophy, from the high post of spiritual dignity 
and moral grandeur that once was, and still should be his, is a story 
all by itself, which must await a less crowded moment for the telling 
than the present, when the method rather than the merit of the 
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subjects under review has the first claim to consideration, and 
the main thought of our theme has the right of way. 

It should be clear to all minds, not oversteeped in prejudice, 
that the solution of the social problem, whatever particular form 
it take, must not destroy either the individual or the State, nor 
over-empower either to the ruin of the other; but rather seek to 
discover some practical way of reconciling the conflicting rights 
and interests of both, that shall not in the end amount to the ex- 
termination of one of the parties to the issue. Personal initiative 
‘and social control are not exclusive opposites, but complementary 
factors. This dual aspect of the social problem is coming to be 
more and more recognized by recent writers. A less institutional 
and more personal tone is observable. Less effort is spent on try- 
ing to rearrange institutions, and more on securing the acceptance 
of practical principles of relief. This change of front is signifi- 
cant. It means that the weakness of the former line of thought is 
being discovered. To make the lamb lie down with the lion, by 
changing his relation to the king of beasts, from the external one of 
individuality to the internal one of “ benevolent assimilation,” “ ab- 
sorption into the larger self,” “‘ organic unity,” ‘‘ common conscious- 
ness,” or what not else of like import, is, no doubt, a most effective 
and thorough means of adjusting differences. But who can fail 
to see that such a drastic recourse as this overdoes the solution 
badly, in attempting to treat a problem of reconciliation as if it 
were, by right and of necessity, a problem of elimination and 
substitution ? 

Individuality is not all wrong, because individuals abuse it. 
That many of our social ills come from the competition of industry, 
unfavorable environment, and insufficient or unenforced legislation, 
is unfortunately all too true. But have we here the roots of the 
social evil, have we not rather its fruits? Does not the problem 
lie deeper than all such external manifestations—in the ungov- 
erned passions and ambitions of individual men? [If so, is it not 
social reform that we need, and not Socialism? The need of the 
former is no proof of the need of the latter, though often put for- 
ward as such. The two things have about as much in common as 
a volume of Edmund Burke and of Karl Marx bound in one. 

The strangest thing about recent social theories is that they 
invert the problem of reform, and displace the real issue. The 
State does not exist for its own sake, but for the sake of the in- 
dividuals who go to make it up. The individual is prior to the 
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group, and individual morality to social, in point of fact, what- 
ever may be theoretically argued to the contrary. Individual moral- 
ity furnishes the ground for social, opening outwards in its de- 
velopment, like the buds of a rose, or the folds of a fan. Individ- 
ual rights and duties are accordingly the source, not the result of 
social morality. The revival by the modern Socialist of the old 
Tory conception of the State is a strange anachronism, based upon 
an absurdity in the conception of government, long since outgrown 
and discarded, though the theorists of the day have unfortunately 
renewed its lease of life. This absurdity is the conception of the 
State as an external entity, having its existence apart from the 
society of human beings, managing their affairs, allotting their 
tasks and duties, and subjecting them, one and all, to a despotic 
paternalism and meddlesome interference. 

The State is an inner outgrowth of society, not an external im- 
position upon it. It has no existence apart from individual, human 
beings. These it was who gave it form and constitution, under the 
laws of nature and of God. And certainly, if history counts for 
anything in reaching a conclusion on the matter, it was not to put a 
premium upon mediocrity, or to reduce all men to the dullest, lowest 
level of their kind, that the State came originally into existence. 
A protest should be filed against the present levelling-down move- 
ment of Socialism, which attempts to carry over the personal rights 
of man to the column of social duties, in a ledger badly in the need 
of balancing. The individual, as an individual, has personal rights 
and duties, distinct from those which entail upon him as a social 
being, as a member of society. These personal rights cannot be in- 
vaded. Sociality is not the only attribute of man, all Tory thinkers, 
past and present, to the contrary notwithstanding. The duty of the 
State is to protect the individual, not to absorb him and his, body 
and soul, by extending the right of eminent domain to everybody and 
everything within its borders. The social problem must be viewed 
and solved from within the individual, not from without. Human 
conditions can neither lastingly nor effectively be improved by 
changing the internal problem of reforming the character of in- 
dividuals into the external problem of reforming their environment. 
This is to stand the social problem on its head; to invite us to 
view and solve it upside down. 

Another addition to our dreams, therefore, is the engaging 
‘Altruria of the Socialist, which now succeeds Utopia as the future 
land of promise, flowing with milk and honey, where no man may 
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overfill his measure without discovering that it has dwindled to 
his rightful portion, when he raises it to his greedy lips. Planning 
a perfect State is not so much like novel-writing, that one may 
manage the characters at will, and make all the future citizens of 
Altruria automatically good and moral, merely by the literary ex- 
pedient of arranging all the circumstances to that end beforehand, 
and by killing off the marplots and undesirables before the last and 
crowning chapter is reached. It is indeed poetic to imagine, and 
courageous to maintain in print, that a change in the industrial 
environment will bring with it, of necessity, a change in the indi- 
vidual. New machinery, new men! We do not remember having 
seen any of those who solemnly repeat this social rhapsody, pause 
long enough to prove it. They are content with stating the para- 
dox, that we shall all grow gradually better by improving everything 
but ourselves. Self-improvement is to be the inevitable result of 
changed surroundings. 

This optimistic forecast of the social future does not rest on 
any profound analysis of the nature of moral character. Morality 
is not transferred to the individual from the external conditions 
under which he lives. It does not exist ready-made in any sur- 
roundings. The most favorable environment refines rather than 
removes moral evil. It neither produces virtue, nor extirpates vice, 
automatically; it merely offers a free field for the sowing either of 
cockles or of wheat. Custom and circumstances may indeed 
modify morality for good or ill, but it is beyond their power to create 
it. Doing a thing a thousand times a day would never engender 
in us a sense that it had to be done. The imperative necessity that 
accompanies the manifestations of the moral law in conscience is, 
therefore, no result of long-repeated custom. Character is some- 
thing we have to work for in any situation, not a magically bestowed 
gift. And until the social optimist of the day can show that custom 
and circumstance may create morality, as well as modify it, he has 
not advanced a single step in the direction of proving his Utopian 
thesis. 

The fact of the matter is, he has left out of consideration the 
very groundwork his optimism needs to prove itself effective. The 
omitted portions of life contain the inspiration which the parts re- 
tained in his theory conspicuously lack. To work for humanity 
with extinction ahead for the workers; to be reef-builders all of us, 
like the corals, turning to stone after our laborious day is done, 
that others may rise on our dead selves, there to find surer foot- 
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ing against submersion in the sea of life, and a larger outlook over 
its engulfing waters, is this the clarion cry of the new optimism? 
And are we to be asked to face all this nescience and future nothing- 
ness, merely because a group of materially-minded economists have 
forgotten that the State, like the Sabbath, was made for man? 

The race, the community, the greatest good of the greatest 
number—are we to be put off with these abstractions, and asked to 
accept them as life’s finalities?—we who feel the eternities astir 
within us; we who experience a hunger of soul, which no theories 
of future economic comfort in bodily life can ever appease; we 
who want the infinite and not the indefinite for our lasting portion. 
Truly the unconsidered remainder has its revenge, when set forth 
in contrast to all the drear blankness of negation, proposed for 
acceptance in its stead. It would seem we should have learned 
something from the fate of the far East, where the doctrine of 
future nothingness has held sway for centuries of empty years. 
There is no real optimism in thinking of ourselves as bubbles in a 
cosmic stream, with our names writ in water, and Euripides or 
Shakespeare to read o’ winter nights, to inject some tragedy into 
the dullness of a socialistic Altruria; with its dead levels of purring 
content; its lack of all real occasions for sympathy, pity, or self- 
sacrifice; with nothing but the moving-picture show of the imag- 
ination left, to relieve the monotony of “ perfect ” existence. 

Further discussion of Socialism is not to our present purpose. 
Accordingly we dismiss it from view, with the parting remark that 
it is an over-emphasis of the problem of living at the expense of the 
problem of life; an attempt, in fact, to substitute the former for 
the latter. Other examples of incompleteness of thought and in- 
sufficiency of consideration, besides the two already dwelt upon 
somewhat at length, await their turn for treatment at our hands. 
Out of the many that offer, we choose those which may be grouped 
conveniently under one head—the idea of development. These will 
illustrate our theme still further by pointing out the limitations 
of the comparative method, now all too exclusively employed as the 
instrument of research. 

The avenue by which the problems of life, education, and relig- 
ion are now approached is the biological. The “ germ-theory ” is 
made to cover everything under the sun, neither that luminary itself, 
nor even the universal frame of things which we call the world, 
escaping the intake of its sweep. The thought of our times is 
guided not so much by the actual facts of human life and human his- 
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tory, directly studied in themselves, as by an analogy, much open to 
question, drawn from the history of plant and animal life. This 
analogy is the familiar one of organism. Society is said to be an 
organism; so is religion, aye, even the universe itself. 

The result is that we find ourselves more frequently investigat- 
ing the origin and growth of things, than inquiring into their na- 
ture and value. What things grew out of, rather than what they 
have grown into, if grow they ever did to the extent imagined, 
preoccupies and monopolizes attention. We are hearing a vast deal 
about our animal ancestry in consequence; and oaks are as nothing, 
compared to acorns, at the present hour of writing. The history of 
man is rewritten as if it were for all the world the story of the 
animal and the plant, serially continued. Marginal attention has 
so displaced focal, that we see men, verily, “as trees walking,” like 
the blind man of the Gospel in the first stages of his cure. We 
ransack the flowery kingdoms, explore the supposed life-giving 
chemistry of warm brooks, make long side-excursions into the psy- 
chology of animal life, and spend so much time in visiting our 
“ distant relations ” that home begins to wear an unfamiliar look. 
Is it any wonder that we return from these digressions with a 
view of the human individual, and his human life, which looks as if 
taken from the wrong end of a telescope? Surely, there is some- 
thing more distinctively human about us than these long-distance 
glimpses afford; something we have not caught, simply because 
we have not looked for it in the right place. Methods, instead of 
being our servants, have become our masters. 

The overflow of all this comparative thinking into our educa- 
tional methods, our social and religious theories, is not surprising. 
Thought has always had the habit, and never more. so than now, 
of stepping down from its mental seat to visit classrooms, and 
accost the so-called man of the street. Formerly the Good Book 
counseled us to go to the ant, and learn diligence of this busy 
little mason. We make the same journey now, it would seem, to 
learn the advanced principles of his sociology. The ant and the 
bee are our new Solons. The lure of what we imagine ourselves 
to have been distracts us from the study of what we are, or may 
become. So far is this comparative method carried at times, it 
would really seem to be an accepted principle of education, that the 
best way to study anything is to study something else! 

Now the point we wish to make is, not that this is all wrong, 
but rather that it is not all right. Whether society, or religion, or 
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the universe itself, each in its own way, sufficiently resembles an 
organism, to be called such in very truth or not, there is no gain- 
saying the fact that this is a pretty roundabout way of approaching 
and attacking problems which are distinctively human in their 
nature, and paramountly so in their concerns. Things have indi- 
viduality as well as fraternity; and no amount of comparative 
thinking, spent upon their fraternal relations, or their putative 
links of parentage, will yield either the pith or the fullness of their 
individual being. The fact of the matter is, we should never call 
society, religion, or the universe at large, an organism without 
putting an interrogation point in brackets immediately after the 
term, to call attention to the inherent shortcomings of the analogy. 
All comparisons limp, and this one is no exception to the lameness 
of its kind. 

To compare society to an organism is to view the entire range 
of social phenomena in a new but misleading light. The truth is 
ill served by such a comparison when overdrawn. The concept of 
organism is validly applied to living things. Plants, animals, and 
men are “ organic wholes,” known to be such through reason and 
experience. But when extended to society, religion, and the world 
at large, in a literal biological sense, the concept of organism is 
employed beyond its legitimate sphere, and fills the mind with 
much ambiguity and false suggestiveness. Of course, in the logical 
sense of a coherent whole, held together by an internal principle 
of some kind, the concept in question is clear and unmistakable, 
applying indifferently to a book, a philosophical or political sys- 
tem, the State, nay, even the cosmos itself; all of which may be 
called organic wholes, without a strain upon language or a tax 
upon credulity, when the meaning is simply that of consistency. It 
is quite another matter, however, when the term is used not log- 
ically, but biologically, to imply that society is a living thing, and 
that individuals, in their relation to it, are comparable to the 
organs or functioning parts of an animal body. 

This inflated meaning of the term leads at once to much loose 
thinking, at variance with the dictates of common sense, and serious 
in its consequences. Society ceases to be a collection of indi- 
viduals, and becomes an individual itself. A collective idea is 
reified, real existence is conferred upon an abstraction. The re- 
sult of this analogical prejudgment is to transfer individuality 
from its real possessor—the human individual—to something which 
we know does not and cannot possess it, namely, society at large. 
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The psychological effect produced by spelling society with a 
capital S is simply tremendous. It makes us feel, as the Greeks 
must have felt, when they found themselves encased within the 
wooden horse of Troy. We begin to speak of ourselves as “ parts,” 
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“organs,” “ functions,” “centres,” “ differences,” “units” of the 
“organic whole.” Biological language comes as trippingly to the 
tongue as if animals, and not men, were recounting the story of 
their lives. All our human rights and duties are translated into 
biological terms, and re-defined according to the demands of anal- 
ogy, rather than in the light of objective fact. The protest of con- 
science and consciousness against this high-handed procedure is 
stifled in the very utterance, simply by enlarging the scope of the 
analogy so as to include these two shrieking protestants within its 
net. The analogy is now in complete control of a situation which 
should have been inductively studied, and not deductively prejudged. 
We are in the grasp of a comparison that finds us men, and leaves 
us little short of manikins. It would indeed seem that, before 
reforming our ways of acting, we might profitably spend some time 
on the reformation of our ways of thinking. 

Is religion any better off than society for being styled an 
organism? It seems not. Whatever resemblances religion may 
bear to an organism, there are differences which makes the appella- 
tion dubious and ill-deserved. It is a general law of analogies that 
they hold only in one point, and this general law makes it inevit- 
able that at some stage or other in its career of explaining religion, 
the biological analogy should break down. Religion is not so 
thoroughly like an organism, that we may write its history as we’ 
would that of the growth of a geranium or a tree. History is not 
written merely by consulting analogies, or exegeting metaphors. 
One might, in a comfortable armchair, a pad and pencil to hand, and 
the suggestive idea of organism before the mind’s eye, dash off the 
life-story of religion, without rising to take a book down from the 
surrounding shelves. But the religion thus discovered would be 
made in the study, and smell suspiciously of the lamp. It would 
be a task to find its real counterpart among the religions that 
appeared in history, the course of which is not determined by the 
demands of analogy, or necessarily in accord with ‘the suggestive- 
ness of a comparison. 

And yet who has not seen the rich and complex story of relig- 
ion told over and over again in this simple, off-hand, pretentious 
way? No historical connections studied, no relation of parent re- 
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ligion to its supposed offspring historically established; but every- 
thing subjectively decided beforehand, and the course of history 
mapped out with a stroke of the pen, and on the authority of 
a questionable biological equation such as that of organism. Is 
there no such thing as a direct method of investigation? Must we 
regard the comparative method as a substitute for the direct, or 
merely as a complementary aspect of the latter? What has be- 
come of contrast—the grim challenger of comparison? 

He has been forgotten, and we need to renew his acquaintance. 
This collector of differences has quite another story to tell than 
the one usually told by the collector of resemblances. He offers 
us no composite photographs of men and animals, religions, nations, 
races, worlds. His is an assortment of individual photographs 
directly taken, resembling somebody in particular, each of them, and 
not everybody in general, all of them. He is the party of the other 
part, bringing in a supplementary report, and smiling, as he tells 
us, of the unconsidered remainder. Let us hear him for his cause. 

There is such a thing as integral comparison, and it represents 
the full fruits of scholarship; there is such a thing as partial 
comparison, and it stands condemned by its very name. Compare 
completely any Christian doctrine you will with the doctrine of 
any other religion, Jewish or pagan, said to resemble it and to 
have been its source, and you will find distinct elements of dif- 
ference in the Christian that appear nowhere else; just as, if you 
compare the complete natural history of man with that of any other 
animal, you will never doubt that there is a difference in kind be- 
tween the two. The objective differences defy reduction to subject- 
ive unity. They offset the resemblances, and tilt the scales to the 
other side. It is only by putting on our analogical spectacles that 
we can see, for instance, the glimmerings of all monotheistic re- 
ligion in the galleries of the ancient gods. The historian enjoys 
no such keenness of vision. He knows that you cannot argue 
from resemblances to the historical dependence, or the common 
origin of the things resembling. His sense of the limitations of 
history saves him from the omniscience of his analogically-minded 
fellowmen. Good biology makes poor history; and if we reverse 
the adjectives in this sentence, it will still appear to have an equal 
amount of truth. 

Unfortunately we seldom see the integral method of comparing 
religions employed. The tendency is all towards the partial method 
of comparison. Some isolated point of resemblance, taken out of 
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its concrete context and setting, is compared with another point, 
similarly detached, and a flying leap made to the conclusion that, 
because there is partial resemblance, there must have been complete 
identity originally. Philo’s doctrine of the Divine Word is a 
chronic instance of this unscholarly procedure. We remember but 
one critic who took the trouble to compare Philo and St. John com- 
pletely; and he reached the conclusion, quite unusual for his times, 
that the latter did not borrow his ideas from the former, but 
merely used the same wrapper of language for their expression. A 
direct study of religious facts and doctrines, in themselves, apart 
from all biological presuppositions, is badly needed just at present, 
to recall human thought from the ways of indirection, along which 
it is obstinately proceeding. 

As applied to the universe in general, the concept of organism 
fails no less signally than elsewhere to justify the wisdom of its 
exclusive employers. There is indeed a common ground, so to 
speak, in which all things meet; a unity in the midst of difference, 
that is no mere rhetorical flourish or figure of speech. When we 
think away the differences that mark off rose from rhododendron, 
and man from all beings else, we reach a sublimated remainder 
which is the idea of being—the common attribute of all things, the 
exclusive appanage of none. Hegel once compared this absolute, 
or rather Schelling’s view of it, to a dark night in which all cows 
look black. And so well he might. Is this sublimated remainder, 
in which everything looks like everything else, an organism, a germ, 
the well-spring of the world, and the underpinning of all reality, or 
just a vague, indefinite, empty, common, ordinary abstraction? 

It depends on the amount of “ philosophic faith” or “ com- 
mon sense” which you bring to its consideration. Time out of 
mind it has been mistaken for the Infinite. Its favorite name 
now is that of organism, but this rechristening by Hegel has not 
changed its nature a whit. An organism it surely is not, unless 
we regard philosophy as the art of transferring names from their 
rightful owners to others whose title to the same is clouded. The 
extension of this concept of organism from the limited sphere of 
plant and animal life, where we know it really belongs, to the uni- 
verse at large, where, from the very nature of the case, we are 
forced to relinquish knowledge for guesswork, is a leap in the dark 
which only a thorough-paced, long-indoctrinated idealist has faith 
enough to make. He alone believes that we have the power to 
know the universe as a whole. His more modest brethren claim 
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that it is the parts, not the whole, with which we are first and last 
acquainted. So it is, after all, a choice between Gnosticism and 
knowledge, which must finally decide the question, whether we 
shall continue to regard the universe as an aggregate or system 
of interrelated individual things, or as an individual and living 
organism, within which we are all caught like squirrels in a revolv- 
ing cage or rats in a trap. 

The “ germ-theory ” is altogether too audacious. It ought to 
turn about and account for itself, after finishing its merry round of 
universal explanation. A universe that “ just growed,” like Topsy, 
is too self-sufficient altogether. It mistakes the fact of its develop- 
ment for an explanation of its origin. ‘Topsy missed this point in 
her philosophizings, and she has not lacked for distinguished com- 
pany. She failed to see that the question of growth involves, but 
leaves unanswered, the further question of origin. Within the 
“ organic whole ” of budding individuality which she was, she dis- 
covered the reason of her existence, as philosophers—some of them, 
at any rate—discover within the world itself the solitary source 
and ground of all its being and relationship. The inner wheel of de- 
velopment arrested her attention, the outer wheel of origin escaped 
it, as it escapes that of others. Perhaps there is a moral to the 
story. Who knows? The self-sufficient world of the present may 
yet turn its attention to the unconsidered remainder, and rediscover 
God. 


























THE CHURCH AND FRENCH DEMOCRACY. 
BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


IV. 


Waa EFORE describing by what a series of accidents the 
Was yi religious state of France was disturbed and its evils 
accentuated for the moment by the Great Revolution, 
I must give my readers some idea of the actualities 
of religion upon the eve of the outbreak. 

If you had gone into a middle class family in Paris just before 
the Revolution, you would have found very much what you found in 
France a generation or two ago in the matter of religion. The 
father rarely, and perhaps never, attended to the exercise of the 
faith, The wife did; the children made their First Communion, 
the daughters would preserve their religion, the sons would not. 
The intellectual and scientific life of the time in which one may sup- 
pose the father and his sons to be interested, either left religion on 
one side or attacked it. Some of its most eminent leaders practised, 
but none of them produced, those powerful apologetics for the 
Church which similar men in our own time have so abundantly pro- 
duced. . Some of the best intellectual work was proceeding from 
Catholic pens and even from those of Religious, but you will read it 
in vain to discover any trace of a reaction against the pressure 
which the fashionable scientific and political philosophies were exer- 
cising against and upon the Catholic temper. 

If you had gone into one of the Parisian churches upon a 
Sunday morning, you would have found it nearly empty, and the 
small congregations attending the few Masses hardly ever composed 
of the working classes. For them the hierarchy of the Church 
had come to mean simply a part of the established order which 
they disliked, and which they regarded as a form of oppression. 
The few religious houses in the capital you would have found 
in something the same position that a club in London is to-day, 
excepting of course that you would have discovered a much smaller 
membership. They would have interested you with the story of 
their large endowments, and of their history. But you would 
(save in the case of a few educational bodies and of a much larger 


body of nursing Sisters) have found them as indifferent to the 
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people as the people were to them. While you would have discovy- 
ered upon every side the official recognition of religion, the splendor 
of its great offices, its regular place in the palace, the kept days of 
many guilds, and a host of minor customs surviving, you would 
perhaps nowhere have listened to a sermon that arrested you; you 
would hardly have come across a book which would have awakened 
you to the nature of the subterranean conflict between the Church 
and the people, in the sense of explaining that conflict in Catholic 
terms, and attempting to regain for the faith a popular support. 
Certainly you would nowhere have discovered a trace of public 
enthusiasm. You would have found no meetings, no crowds in 
favor of the Church; not even a large congregation which would 
have given you evidence that the Church was really alive. Indeed 
our religion never reached in France a lower level of energy be- 
tween the third century and the twentieth than it had fallen to in the 
great French towns at the close of the eighteenth. 

In the country it was otherwise. There were whole great 
districts where the universal practices of religion were still the rule, 
though these districts did not cover the greater part either of the 
area or of the population. But unfortunately these patches of 
secure conservation and continuity enjoyed their conservation and 
continuity almost in proportion to their isolation; and whether be- 
cause a difference in language, or mountains and barren lands, or 
poverty, or the lack of opportunities for travel or insufficient in- 
struction, or distance from the great towns thus isolated them, it 
was without a doubt to their isolation that they owed the spiritual 
benefits they enjoyed. Such a condition was of grave omen for the 
upheaval that was about to take place. 

The steps by which that upheaval proceeded in so far as they 
concern the Church, I will next detail, first premising a very impor- 
tant point which you will find omitted in most histories, and which 
was this: That the one most widespread social institution of the 
middle and upper classes at this moment was Freemasonry. Every- 
one belonged to it, priests and nobles, and probably the King him- 
self; while not consciously or directly organized at that moment in 
opposition to the Catholic faith, and while forming nothing like the 
disciplined army which the exaggerated fear of occult power has 
sometimes believed them to form, the Masonic lodges could not but 
afford a mould into which any widespread national action on the 
part of the educated classes would run; and that mould was by its 
constitution alien to the framework of the Catholic Church, and 
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vaguely devoted not at all to the spiritual ideals of Catholicism, but 
to a vague humanitarianism which was, if anything, opposed to the 
Catholic ideal, and was at any rate a world apart from it. 

The revolutionary movement took definite external form in the 
early summer of the year 1789. The French National Congress 
which had centuries of tradition behind it (and was far more 
democratic in spirit and in procedure than is any modern parliament 
in the New World or the Old), had not been summoned for one 
hundred years, when it met in the month of May, 1789, to begin its 
great task. There was not a mere election of deputies to the 
Commons House of these “ States General ” (such was their official 
name), there was also a vast collection of documents from every 
district and from every trade and profession in the country, form- 
ing a complete and exhaustive foundation for reform. Further, 
this National Congress, or “ States General,” met with the mo- 
mentum behind it of quite a generation. For nearly the full life- 
time of a man, and for all the lifetime of the younger men, French 
society had been filled with democratic theory, and latterly with 
democratic practice like a driving force. All authority that was 
not from the people had decayed and was ready to fall. In other 
words, public opinion was alive and working at a higher pressure 
than perhaps it has ever been seen to work before or since in any 
nation of Christendom. Remember that all this readiness for 
achieving a great change towards democracy came after that period 
which I have described, in which the faith was at its lowest ebb, and 
you will be better able to appreciate the consequences of certain 
accidents that followed. 

The first year of the Revolution was one of extremely rapid 
and tumultuous change. ‘The three or four thousand towns, large 
and small, which had been the centres of French life since the be- 
ginning of history, which began as Gaulish tribal centres, con- 
tinued as Roman centres of administration, and, the most important 
of them, as Christian bishoprics, spontaneously organized active 
forms of self-government. They raised a militia, they instituted 
debate and resolution as an instrument of government everywhere. 
Paris, of course, led all this, compelled the Court and the Parliament 
to come within its walls, and expressed throughout its million inhab- 
itants so violent a sympathy with the new movement towards democ- 
racy that it had the force of an army. To this torrent the Crown, 
which was the fundamental institution of the French, bowed. 

It remained in control of the finances and of the army to a 
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degree which modern historians often forget. Even at the height 
of this first period of the Revolution, all the organized official 
power was centred in the hands of the monarch and his personal 
advisers, as much as it is centred in the hands of the governing 
wealthy class of England to-day. Therefore the conflict between 
the new movement and this old fundamental institution of an abso- 
lute monarchy was exceedingly serious. You had nearly all talent 
and the great bulk of an enthusiastic national opinion on the one 
side. You had the greater part of national administration upon the 
other. It was evident that following upon such a tension there 
would either be a fierce struggle or the complete humiliation of 
the Crown, its possible breakdown, and, if it broke down, the 
breaking down with it of a vast quantity of ancient subsidiary 
institutions dependent upon it, such as the organization of the 
magistracy, of the army and navy, and of all the old society. 

That old society was still represented throughout the rest of 
Europe by similar national institutions which, though in many 
places decayed, were nowhere the subject of such violent assault as 
in France. The governments, therefore, of the various German 
States, and of Spain and of England, were all of them more and 
more opposed to the course of the Revolution in France, and in 
this opposition they had the support of their people in a greater 
or a less degree. Thus, there was a great deal of sympathy with 
the revolutionary side in the valley of the Rhine, in North Italy, 
and other districts; less in Eastern Germany, very little in England, 
and none at all in Russia. The French people, therefore, were 
going eagerly forward to the accomplishment of their great reform, 
not only at the risk of a collision with their still existing executive 
institutions, but also a still greater risk of foreign war, invasion, 
and the suppression by European armies which hemmed them in on 
every side of their national desire. 

It was in the heat of such a moment, in the second year 
of the Revolution, in 1790, that the democratic politicians of the 
Congress committed the prime error from which their conflict ‘with 
religion was to follow. They proposed what was called “The 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy.” Three forces combined to pro- 
duce this lamentable error and anomaly, the spirit of which is only 
now disappearing after the lapse of a hundred years. 

First, the French people have always, from Roman times, loved 
an exact organization of the State. It was that appetite which 
had produced the absolute monarchy, and the breakdown of* the 
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monarchy in no way involved the breakdown of so vital a national 
characteristic. That the various parts of the State should be co- 
érdinated one with another, and should move from one centre, had 
been an idea permanently inherited by the French from the genius 
of Rome. It is one which the French will never relinquish. Among 
these institutions which men could codrdinate with the rest was, of 
course, the national hierarchy, and the monarchy had given expres- 
sion to this feeling for unity by a strict control over the hierarchy, 
coupled with a high public recognition of it as one of the chief 
factors of society. 

The Revolutionaries would have found it simply unthinkable 
to leave such a factor adrift in the new state of things, and 
in proposing a novel arrangement for the Church, consonant to 
the new state of society they were erecting, they found themselves 
doing what seemed in their eyes—and for that matter in the eyes 
of nearly all Frenchmen—a natural thing. That they bungled 
the job and why they bungled it, I shall presently show, but that the 
job should be attempted was in the very nature of French society 
and tradition, and it is only those ignorant of that society and tra- 
dition who can for a moment envisage the French Church as some- 
thing fundamentally separate from and independent of the French 
people. In other words, the conditions to which Catholics are 
accustomed in Protestant countries, and especially in England and 
in the New World, the conception of a Church which is but one of 
many sects, and a sect of which the State takes no official cognizance, 
is an essentially Protestant conception which the French will never 
long tolerate, and which the French of the Revolution could not con- 
sider for a moment. 

Secondly, the main material issue in the early part of the 
Revolution was financial. The immediate cause which led to the 
summoning of a revolutionary Parliament at all was the inability 
of the government to “ carry on ’—the load of debt, and the insuf- 
ficiency of the revenue. One very ancient form of property 
had already gone in the crash, and these were the dues, called 
Feudal Dues, paid to the nobler class .by the farmers of the land. 
Another much larger form of property, but closely analogous to 
these Feudal Dues, was the property of the religious corporations, 
of the bishoprics, of the parishes, religious hospitals, religious edu- 
cational institutions, etc. 

The reader must clearly understand what that property was. 
Only part of it was what we would call real estate; the greater 
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half of it was a right to receive dues from land, the strict property 
in which was vested in others. It will be apparent both that pay- 
ments of this kind would be less popular and Iess natural than rent 
paid on land owned absolutely, and that these old-fashioned pay- 
ments would suffer in public opinion from the same appearance of 
being meaningless and often unjust as the Feudal Dues had suffered 
from. Meanwhile, it was urgently and imperatively necessary 
to find some security upon which to raise the great sum which 
alone could prevent national bankruptcy. From all these financial 
causes combined the Parliament proposed in their scheme of 
Church settlement that the old quasi-Feudal Dues and other prop- 
erty of the Church should in part be abolished (where they were 
thought unjust); in part taken over by the State; that against 
this revenue should be issued script or paper representing its value 
and acceptable as tender, that is, acceptable in payment of any debt, 
national or private. While the clergy were to receive a large 
revenue (but one very much smaller than their old revenue), which 
revenue was to be paid them by the State and apportioned to the 
strictly ecclesiastical needs (and no more) of each diocese, parish, 
etc. 

Collegiate property—such as that of hospitals, monasteries, 
etc.—was to be dissolved. The religious side of such dissolution 
I will explain in my next paragraph. Its financial side was part of 
this old financial policy with which I have just dealt. Thus, if a 
monastery doing no public work was receiving dues from neighbor- 
ing farmers and land, the land was to pass to the State as security 
for the new script, the farmers were in future to be relieved of the 
vexatious dues, the community was to be dissolved, and a small 
pension to be attached to those who desired to remain in religious 
life, and for these particular houses (much fewer in number than 
the old houses) were to be provided. Thirdly, there was the relig- 
ious idea behind the whole matter, and it was here more than in 
any other respect that the blunder came in. 

The whole mass of educated men, many of them of the highest 
talent, most of them of the sincerest conviction occupied in the revo- 
lutionary settlement, took it for granted that the Catholic Church, 
already obviously moribund, was dying. They thought of it as 
something inherited from antiquity, still a strongly organized insti- 
tution within the nations but self-evidently failing, and therefore to 
be dealt with tenderly, and to be allowed to dissolve without pro- 
dticing a catastrophe in its dissolution. 
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A parallel from modern affairs will make clear what I mean. 
Let us consider a body representative of the modern European 
nations like the Congress at Berlin thirty-five years ago. They were 
dealing with the Ottoman Empire. They took it for granted that 
the Ottoman Empire was destined to disappear, and that fairly 
soon. But they recognized that it was still an existent though de- 
clining force. They thought that if it was not “let down gently ” 
it might, as it went to pieces, bring about grave troubles, just as a 
ship sinking, if it sinks too rapidly, sucks objects near it down into 
a whirlpool. 

Calculations of this kind in history are nearly always wrong 
because man cannot prophesy, but they are always being made, and 
it is most instructive to note how and why they fail. It is a very 
good lesson in statesmanship. Make a list of all the great men, all 
the powerful intelligences, that were appreciating European society 
at the end of the eighteenth century, and you will see how universal 
was this attitude towards the Catholic Church at the time. Talley- 
rand, Mirabeau, Rousseau, Voltaire, Burke, Frederick of Prussia, 
Metternich—lI take the list entirely at random, and the names cover 
different generations. It might be extended indefinitely before you 
should discover here and there perhaps one name in a hundred of a 
man who had at least some comprehension of the vitality and prob- 
able permanence of Catholicism. England and Prussia took it for 
granted that Catholicism was but the surviving superstition of 
Polish or Irish peasants. The great French statesmen and writers 
took it for granted that it was strong in proportion to the ignor- 
ance of its adherents. It is only when you come to the very great- 
est intelligence of that time, Napoleon’s, that you find some grasp 
of the then hidden springs of European history. And I think it 
may be truly said even of Napoleon that, while the Catholic Church 
attracted his attention all his life and piqued his marvelous intelli- 
gence, he did not, save perhaps at the very end of his life, know 
quite what he had been dealing with in that matter. Miracle was 
put on one side altogether by those men. ‘The Catholic philosophy 
never appears in their writing. No one I think could conceivably 
have calculated in that time what the resurrection of the Catholic 
Church in the ensuing century was to be. 

Filled with such a spirit it was but natural, though it 
was erroneous, that the settlement of the hierarchy under the 
new régime, of its functions in the State, of the discipline to which 
it was to be subjected, should be a civil settlement; nor is it at all 
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remarkable that the resistance aroused should have bewildered and 
even exasperated those who had to meet it. 

I think the best lesson for any man who desires to understand 
what I mean in this matter, is to be derived, if he has the leisure, 
by reading the debates in the French Parliament. He will there per- 
ceive how even those who most vigorously defended the claims of 
the Church failed to use those arguments, as to her nature and her 
mission, which are to-day commonplaces. Even the pious and de- 
voted Catholic priest, if he were of the wealthier and governing 
classes, did not understand how strong a case he had. He always 
defended his faith in terms, so to speak, of the enemy’s philosophy. 

The upshot of these three forces which combined to frame 
the new policy of the revolutionary French State, was this act for 
“ The Civil Constitution of the Clergy.” There were other forces 
at work. There was the sectarian bitterness of the newly-enfran- 
chised Huguenot, immensely wealthy and rancidly hateful; there 
was the contemptuous attitude of the very few who were already 
powerful in Jewish finance; there was the pedantry of lawyers, 
and there was the impatience of worldly men who wanted to have 
done with the whole business quickly. But in the main it was 
these three factors which were at work, and this is what they pro- 
duced: 

The clergy were not only to be despoiled of endowments often 
excessive and always disproportionate (the most necessitious serv- 
ices gained by the new settlement, and many irreligious worldly 
foundations very properly lost), they were not only to receive in 
return a much diminished revenue paid directly by the State, but 
they were to be incorporated into the new arrangement of society 
in two ways. First, their nomination was to depend upon popular 
election, in particular of bishops. Secondly, the link with Rome 
was to be confined to letters notifying elections, and merely demand- 
ing confirmation thereof.* 

It so happened that the lethargic and good-natured King was 
a very convinced and practising Catholic. A somewhat unexpected 
opposition came from him. A much more expected but still sur- 
prising opposition came from the priests and bishops directly in- 
volved. The Parliament passed the Act upon the 12th of July, 
1790. It was not until the 26th of August that the King consented 


*The whole of this part of my subject the reader will find treated at greater 
length in the sixth and last section of my little book on the French Revolution in 
the Home University Library, published by Henry Holt & Co. of New York at 75 
cents. 
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to sign, but sign he did. It was not until the autumn, in the month 
of October, that the protests of the bishops began to come in. 

The test was the oath. Nearly all the bishops and a great 
majority of the clergy were opposed to taking the new oath of 
loyalty to the State, because part of the new constitution of the 
State included this “civil” rearrangement of the French Church. 
Rome had not yet finally decided against the measure; it is very 
important to remember this point which is too often forgotten, and 
a good deal of latitude was at first allowed. It was not until 
nearly the end of the year that the Parliament demanded the oath 
upon compulsion, an oath by this time demanded, remember, for a 
law duly passed and signed and sanctioned by the King. It was not 
until the 26th of December that the King signed the decree by which 
that compulsory oath should be tendered. Upon the 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1791, came the first attempt at compulsion in the form of 
requiring at least those priests and bishops who were members of 
the National Assembly to give way. 

All the bishops save four refused to do so. The revolutionary 
statesmen, now frankly bewildered, could still point out, however, 
that of the parish clergy a much larger proportion (nearly one- 
third) had accepted the oath of fidelity to the new democratic or- 
ganization of society, though this new organization of society in- 
cluded this “ Civil Constitution of the Clergy.” 

With the spring of 1791 the policy was inaugurated of re- 
placing, or attempting to replace, the clergy who had refused to 
take the oath. The popular elections to ecclesiastical vacancies 
took place in March. There was of course the most violent resist- 
ance to this attempt at ousting the old familiar and popular occu- 
pants of the benefices. Still Rome remained silent; though the 
Pope, Pius VI., wrote letters both to the bishops and to the King, 
they were but letters attempting to prevent schism. It was not 
until the 13th of April, 1791, that Rome at last spoke strongly. 
Upon that date appeared the Brief Caritas. It condemned “ The 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy.” But the declaration came late: 
the flame in France was already well alight. 

The confiscation of the Papal possessions in France followed, 
and the withdrawal of the representative of the Holy See from the 
French Court. But not even the Papal Brief which encouraged 
resistance, let alone the rupture of diplomatic relations between 
the Court of the Vatican and that of Louis XVI., were the root of 
the matter. The root of the matter was that the clergy had re- 
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sisted for the most part (and in the persons of their bishops almost 
unanimously ) the taking of an oath of loyalty to the new democratic 
régime. This oath seemed to those who imposed it the simplest 
and most legitimate of demands, merely requiring the same honest 
allegiance to the new France as had been paid to the old. But that 
same oath could only be, in the eyes of an alert Catholic—above 
all if he were a priest—an admission of forms of Church govern- 
ment divorced from and alien to the tradition and authority of the 
faith. 

From that moment, then, and after that blunder, all the ele- 
ments of a violent divorce between the structure, if not the spirit, 
of the Catholic Church and the revolutionary movement had openly 
appeared. By the beginning of June, 1791, the quarrel was fully de- 
veloped to the point of a refusal to admit a Papal Bull or Brief 
into France without leave of the government. 

Yet even a quarrel of such violence might have been appeased, 
as many similar quarrels had been appeased in the past of European 
history, and no fatal breach might have happened between the hier- 
archy of the Church and the new state of society—let alone between 
the spirit and discipline of the Church and the new state of society— 
had it not been for a further accident, through the advent of which 
the conflict was enormously embittered and rendered in some sort 
final. This accident was the outbreak of war between the Revolu- 
tion and Europe, and the henceforward fatal and unavoidable an- 
tagonism between the priest who would be loyal to the Church and 
the nation which was determined to conquer its foreign enemies. 
For once the war had begun there was introduced not only as be- 
tween one man and other, but as between the various parts of most 
men, each within his own soul, a necessary conflict between patriot- 
ism and religion. 

It is to the consequences of this, which color the whole of 
the French nineteenth century, that I shall turn in my next paper. 

















JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


A LOWLY LIFE; A LOFTY SPIRIT. 


BY CHARLES BAUSSAN. 


Hague. Situated at the extreme point of the pen- 
insular of La Manche, its fertile fields rise like 
flowers from the granite vase that holds them up 
above the lashing of the sea. Here in this land of 
toilers on sea and shore, in the parish of Gréville, stands the little 
hamlet of Gruchy, its houses scattering along both sides of the 
road. Near the centre of the village a lane branches off: a very 
lonely lane over which ancient gables, scarred with cracks and 
veiled with ivy, lean ominously. This lane leads to a courtyard, 
surrounded by crumbling houses, and closed by a thorny green 
hedge, in front of which is a well with stone coping and cord. 

The first house on the right, as you enter the courtyard, is 
separated from its neighbor by a vine that runs up the wall to 
the very top of the roof. It is a two-story building, with four win- 
dows, two on the ground floor and two above, looking towards the 
rising sun. Here on the fourth of October, 1814, the painter, Jean 
Francois Millet, was born. 

His father was a tall, gentle peasant, with curly black hair, 
and peaceful eyes. His mother bore and raised nine children, 
devoting all her time to the care of her household and her little 
ones. She came of a family of farmers and fishermen, from Sainte- 
Croix-Hague, of fairly good birth. The family name was Henry- 
du-Perron, and the farm where one of the members lived had all the 
air of a manor house. With Jean Millet and his wife lived his 
mother and his uncle, a priest, the Abbé Charles Millet. This 
grandmother was Jean Francois’ godmother. She named him Jean 
after his father, and Francois first because of her devotion to the 
Saint of Assisi, and then, too, because he was born on the feast 
of St. Francis. She was a woman of great good sense and some 
culture, of strong faith and deep spiritual insight, who not only 
gave alms to the poor, but did them reverence as well—a truly 
Christian attitude. The Abbé Charles Millet was in hiding because 
he would not take the oath of “The Civil Constitution of the 
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Clergy.” He recited his breviary and helped on the farm, fol- 
lowing the plow and tilling the soil in cassock and sabots. 

The parents of the future painter of the “ Angelus ” were both 
very pious, so the boy grew to manhood in an atmosphere of faith, 
which clung to him throughout life. Frequently he was awakened 
in the morning by his grandmother’s sweet, grave voice saying: 
“Wake up, my little Francois, the birds have been singing God’s 
praises for a long time.” 

The ceremony of the blessing of a bell, a storm, a shipwreck 
on the coast were the earliest recollections of Millet’s life; but it 
was the work and peace of the fireside, the plowing, the long winter 
evenings when the men braided baskets and the women spun, the 
soothing whirr of his mother’s and grandmother’s spinning wheels, 
which made the deep and lasting impression upon his life and 
thought. 

When he was six and a half he went to school, a little later 
to Sunday school, and at twelve years of age made his First 
Communion. For two or three years afterwards, he studied Latin 
with the vicars of Gréville, the Abbé Herpert and the Abbé Le- 
brisseux, thus acquiring his taste for the Bucolics and Georgics 
of Virgil. He worked, too, in the fields with his father; 
cultivating, sowing, mowing, curing the hay, threshing the grain, 
leading the hard life of a peasant, while the slumbering soul of an 
artist recorded impressions of life, of truth, and of beauty. In 
his leisure moments at home he read his grandmother’s and great- 
uncle’s books; the life of St. Francis de Sales, the works of St. 
Jerome, particularly his letters, Virgil, and the Bible, a Latin 
Bible illustrated with old engravings. Perhaps it was these old 
engravings that first stirred in him the desire to draw. Who can 
tell? At all events he began to study and to reproduce everything 
he saw about him: the garden, the stables, the fields, the neighboring 
farm lying in a dip of the land, the distant horizon. He carried the 
thought of his art with him to his work in the fields; then, too, 
his father had an eye for beauty, and would often pause, his hand 
on the plow or the scythe, to say: “ Look at that tree, Francois, 
it is as beautiful as a flower.” And Francois looked so well that 
ever after, in Paris or in Barbizon, his eye never ceased to behold 
these sights of his childhood, nor his hand to portray them: the 
peasants of Gréville, the work of Gréville, the country of Gréville. 

“ How intensely local I am!” he used to say later on, thinking 
of that little corner of Normandy where his spirit forever dwelt. 
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So the little peasant drew in pencil the trees, the houses, the 
fields, or etched them on wood with the point of his knife. An 
etching of a boat may still be seen on the door of his home in the 
lonely courtyard of Gruchy. 

One day, as he came from Mass, he saw an old man with bent 
back and trembling limbs. With the sight there came to him 
suddenly the idea of motion, of design, of foreshortening. As soon 
as he reached the house, he drew the figure from memory with a bit 
of coal. Everyone recognized the old man at once. Frangois 
Millet was then eighteen. 

“T see that you have had this on your mind for a long time,” 
said his father; “we will go to a painter in Cherbourg, and ask 
him to give you lessons.” 

Francois made two drawings to take with him: one was of a 
shepherd playing the flute under a tree, while another, near a group 
of sheep grazing on the hillside, listened. It was an Eclogue of 
Virgil, but the shepherds and the landscape were distinctly of 
Gréville. A quotation from St. Luke was the inspiration of the 
second drawing, which showed a man coming out of his house to 
give bread to a beggar. When the painter Mouchel, a pupil of 
David, saw them he would not believe that Millet had done them 
alone. Millet then began to work with him, studying the masters 
and the laws of drawing. 

At the time of his father’s death, in 1835, he returned for a 
while to Gruchy, and tried to work the farm, but although he always 
loved the soil, his desire. henceforth was to paint it, not to till it. 
He soon went back to Cherbourg, and entered the studio of Lang- 
lais, who was a pupil of Gros. He passed all his free time either 
at the museum, pencil in hand, or in his room reading. When 
he received a scholarship from the city of Cherbourg, he went to 
Paris to study with Delaroche. The master’s comment to Millet, 
when he saw his first drawing at the studio, was: “ You are a new- 
comer. Well, you know too much and too little.” Millet worked 
away in his corner. His comrades called him “the man from the 
woods,” and Delaroche, puzzled by his self-contained individuality, 
sometimes overwhelmed him with criticism, and again was loud in 
his praise. 

But Millet found friends in the Louvre: Lesueur, Poussin, 
Fra Angelico. He used to say: “Fra Angelico made me see 
visions, and when I was alone in my garret at night, I would think 
of those sweet masters who made the creature so fervent that she 
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was beautiful, and so nobly beautiful that she was good.” He 
had taken a little studio with a friend, and was earning a meagre 
living, painting portraits for ten francs, and Biblical scenes and 
genre pictures for five francs. The loving, earnest face that used 
to bend over his crib to wake him in the mornings when the birds 
sang at Gruchy, was ever in his thoughts, and this beloved grand- 
mother’s portrait was the first canvas he sent to the Salon in 1840. 
To this he added the portrait of old Fanchon, a family servant, 
another memory of childhood days. The following year Millet 
spent some time in Cherbourg, and there married Mlle. Ono. From 
1842 to 1844 they lived near the Church of St. Sulpice, at number 
5 Rue Princesse. These were sad years. His young wife was 
sick all the time, and finally died in the spring of 1844. Driven by 
necessity, Millet had continued his work in spite of his sorrow. 
Two pictures sent to the Salon were the result: “ The Milkmaid ” 
and the “ Riding Lesson,” children playing horse. 

After his wife’s death, he returned to his beloved Normandy, 
seeking to regain his courage. There he remained nearly two years, 
married Mlle. Catherine Lemaire of Lorient, and in December 
1845, went again to Paris. In 1846 he produced the “ Man Pushing 
a Wheelbarrow ” and the “ Young Girl Carrying a Lamb;” in 1847 
“(Edipus Loosed from the Tree;”’ in 1848 the “ Winnower.” 
These were among his greatest works. But yet to this austere 
painter, living apart and not knowing how to bring himself before 
the public, fame did not come. The Revolution of 1848 paralyzed 
all sales; and the spectre want sat at Millet’s hearth. A friend at 
last succeeded in getting him help from the administration of the 
Beaux-Arts. “I thank you,” said Millet simply when it was 
brought to him, “ it comes just in time; we have eaten nothing for 
two days; however, what matters most is that the children have 
not suffered; up to the present they have had food.” Ledru- 
Rollin bought the “ Winnower ” for five hundred francs, and the 
father and mother could then eat with their children. 

Want did not debase Millet’s soul, nor weaken his character. 
One night he met two young men who had stopped before a window 
to look at one of his pictures, “‘ The Bathers.” “Do you know who 
painted this picture?” asked one. “ Yes,” answered the other, “a 
fellow named Millet, who only paints nudes.” The remark was 
unjust, for although at the time, and when he first finished his 
studies, Millet occasionally indulged in mythological or figure sub- 
jects, he did so but rarely, and never crudely. He was none the less 
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affected by what he had overheard, and said to his wife when he 
went home: 

“Tf you are willing, I will never again paint that sort of thing. 
Life will be harder; you will suffer, but I shall be free, and can 
accomplish what I have wanted to do for so long.” 

“Tam ready; do what you will,” was Mme. Millet’s answer. 

Millet was now free indeed; he had shaken off the shackles of 
the school of the day. Henceforth he was entirely himself, the man 
of the soil, the peasant, painter of peasants. 

In 1849 he exhibited a “ Peasant Woman Seated,” and went 
with his family to live in Barbizon. Eighteen hundred francs and 
his brushes comprised his fortune. He settled himself in a peas- 
ant’s house at the entrance to the forest of Fontainebleau, and there 
he remained for the rest of his days, adding from time to time first 
one room and then another, as they were needed to accommodate 
his children, of whom he had nine, four sons and five daughters. 
Someone asked him: ‘“ How many children have you?” “I do 
not know,” he replied; “ I count them at table.” Francois Millet’s 
nine children perpetuated the tradition of the nine children of his 
father, Jean Millet, and the home at Barbizon differed little from 
that at Gréville. Millet’s life in Paris and in the studios was an 
incident, an incident without influence on his thought, his work, 
his genius. His inspiration, his genius were bound up in that 
simple rural life which was truly a part of himself. 

His mornings were spent in the garden, planting, sowing, hoe- 
ing, gathering; his afternoons in a low-ceilinged, ill-lighted studio 
painting. From time to time he made studies of the peasants in 
the fields, sometimes giving a day to a sketch, sometimes completing 
it in two hours. Towards evening, whenever possible, he went to 
the forest to rest. 

“T know of no greater joy,” he wrote, “than to lie on the 
heather and watch the clouds. If you could but see the beauty 
of the forest! I run away to it sometimes at nightfall when my 
work is done, and each time I return crushed. There is such calm, 
such terrifying grandeur, that I find myself really afraid. I do 
not know what those rascally trees talk about, but what they say 
we do not understand merely because we speak a different lan- 
guage. I am pretty sure, however, that they crack no jokes.” 

Nothing could be simpler, more rustic, more homelike than 
Millet’s life and house in Barbizon. While he worked on a canvas, 
his wife and daughters chatted and knitted in the studio, or in the 
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garden under the elders and lilacs, a pet crow hopping about. 
Millet delighted in the sound of these dear voices; sometimes he 
interrupted his painting to kiss one, or to play with another. Or 
he would read aloud to the family the Bible, Theocritus, Virgil, 
Lamartine. His love of the forest and of art drew him to Jacque 
and to Rousseau, but with these two exceptions he scarcely saw 
anyone. His family was all sufficient. When visitors asked for a 
sketch as a remembrance, he usually gave the men a pair of sabots 
and the women a sheaf of grain. 

He was tall and well-built with a bushy black beard; and with 
his nine children about him reminded one of the patriarchs of the 
Bible, from which he loved to read. The first canvas to go forth 
from the Barbizon studio was “ Ruth and Boaz,” a Biblical subject, 
but translated into French. The reapers and gleaners were those 
of the country about him. 

From year to year Millet garnered a harvest from the fields: 
in 1850 “The Sower” and “The Binders.” The sower’s 
rhythm of motion and absorption of manner belong to all times 
and all countries, but Millet’s “ Sower ” in his felt hat and sabots 
is a youth from Gréville. He carries on his left arm a white seed- 
bag; in the background is a laborer holding a plow drawn by two 
horses ; the ground, over which a flock of crows may be seen flying 
against the gray autumn sky,’is the high ground of Normandy, 
where Millet worked in his childhood and youth, where were planted 
in his heart the seeds that now were ripe for the harvest. 

“The Binders ” are working under a hot June sun. Two of 
them stand by a stack binding the hay, squeezing it tightly with arms 
and knees. Close at hand a young girl of melancholy mien is 
raking up the hay which has escaped them. Her motions blend 
with theirs, her grace with their strength, in the unity and harmony 
of a common task. 

The “ Departure for Work in the Fields” and the “ Wood 
Pickers” were the product of 1851. In that same year Millet’s 
grandmother died. ‘Ah! could I but have seen her again!” he 
cried. Then, in 1853, came his mother’s death, she who for so 
many years waited anxiously for him to surprise her by a visit. 
With her in mind he painted, some years later, “ Waiting,” a picture 
of intense feeling. 

He was obliged to go to Gruchy to divide the few family 
effects. For his share he asked only an oak wardrobe and his great- 
uncle’s, the Abbé Charles Millet, books. The following year he 
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took his wife and children with him to Normandy. He heard 
the Angelus ringing at Gréville, and going into the church of Ecule- 
ville, a neighboring parish, saw an old priest kneeling before the 
altar. It was the Abbé Lebrisseux, his old Latin teacher. Millet 
rushed up to embrace him. 

“Have you forgotten your Bible? Do you still read the 
Psalms?” the good priest asked. 

“They are my breviary, my inspiration,” Millet said. 

The sight of his pupil had roused the spirit of the old Latinist:: 

“You used to love Virgil.” 

“T love him still,’ replied the artist. 

Millet sent the “‘ Peasant Grafting a Tree ” to the Exposition of 
1855. The man in his garden, the woman with a child in her arms 
watching him, is a rendering in the universal language of art of 
the verse that never grows old: 


Insere, Daphne, piros, carpent tua poma nepotes. 


During the preceding years he had painted a “ Woman Glean- 
ing,” the “ Harvesters Resting,” the ““ Woman Putting Bread in the 
Oven,” and the “ Woman Feeding Chickens.” In spite of his in- 
dustry and genius, in spite of the simplicity of his life, and that of 
his family, want often visited his hearth and forced him to sell 
dozens of drawings, sketches, even paintings for a bit of bread. 
In a time of need his neighbor, the artist Rousseau, gave evidence 
of his tactful friendship. While Millet was absent from home, he 
carried off one of his paintings. Next day he told him: “ Do not 
look for your picture. I have sold it to an Englishman. Here 
are three thousand francs.’”’ Some years afterwards Millet found 
the picture in Rousseau’s possession. “ Were you the English- 
man?” he asked. “ Yes,” admitted Rousseau, “ but you know the 
picture is still yours to dispose of.” 

The shepherd pictures belong to 1856: “ The Shepherd in the 
Fold at Night,” a lonely plain with the sheep in the moonlight, 
and the “Shepherd Bringing Home His Flock at Sunset.” In 
1857 the ‘“‘ Gleaners” followed. Of the three figures, one, the old 
woman, stoops slightly, anxiously scanning the ground with eyes 
no longer good, while the two young women bend well over, grasp- 
ing the blades with one hand and binding the sheaves with the other. 
In the background the harvesters, with wagons and horses, are stack- 
ing the grain. A little later in the same year Millet painted an 
Immaculate Conception for the Pope’s state carriage. He repre- 
VOL. XCVIII.—39 
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sented the Blessed Virgin as a young country girl, gazing tenderly 
at the Child in her arms; on the globe at her feet lies the dead 
serpent. 

1859 was the year in which the “ Angelus ” was painted. Who 
does not know that touchingly sublime story? the man and woman 
praying with bowed heads. The man, his hat in his hands, the 
woman, her hands clasped; the basket on the ground, the fork stuck 
in the earth, and far away across the plain a pointed belfry outlined 
against a gray twilight sky, illumined only along the horizon by a 
streak of light. ae 

“T want them to hear the bell ring!” Millet said. And we 
hear it. We hear it in the quiet of the plain, in the stillness of the 
listening things, in the attitude of the two peasants who hear the 
bell, and obey it. 

In answer to Simon Luce’s question, Millet wrote: “ The 
‘Angelus?’ I can tell you nothing more about it except that while 
painting it, my thoughts were back in the fields in my early days 
when my grandmother always made us stop our work at the sound 
of the bell, and say the Angelus ‘for the souls of the departed,’ 
very reverently, hat in hand.” The Belgian Minister, M. Van 
Praet, bought the “ Angelus ” for two thousand five hundred francs. 
It was re-sold successively for one hundred and sixty thousand, 
two hundred and forty thousand, and five hundred thousand, francs. 

“Death and the Woodcutter,” and the “Woman Watering 
Her Cow ” appeared the same year as the “ Angelus;” in 1861 fol- 
lowed “ Waiting,” the “Woman Feeding Her Children,” the 
“ Sheep-shearing,” the “Woman Carrying Buckets;” in 1862, 
“Crows in Winter” and the “ Potato Planter;” in 1863, the 
“Man Resting on His Hoe,” and the ‘‘ Shepherdess.” There was 
no decline in his art, but his health was failing, and for several 
years he was obliged to go to Vichy for the cure. 

“ November ” and the “ Woman Churning ” were exhibited in 
1870. After the war he went again to see his “ country,” to look 
again with love and sadness upon his home of former days. 


It distresses me [he wrote] to revisit these fields, the house 
where I was born, where my parents lived and died. As I ap- 
proached the poor old home, I was so overcome I could scarcely 
control myself. Oh! how much it recalled! I also walked 
over the fields where I used to work. Where are now those 
who worked with me? Where are the poor people with whom 
I used to gaze upon the boundless sea? Now the fields belong 
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to strangers, who have a right to ask me why I trespass, and 
to order me off. My heart is bursting with sadness and melan- 
choly. 


He brought back from this expedition a sketch of the “ Church 
of Gréville.” This and the “ Shepherdess Leaning Against a Tree,” 
the “ Churner,” and the “ Vine-dresser at Rest”? were among his 
last works. 

Illness attacked him, and stopped his painting. He dared no 
longer say to his physician as he had formerly: “ Doctor, cure me, 
for I have no right to be sick.” One winter’s day, lying in his 
bed, he heard the hounds in the forest, the dark forest he loved 
so dearly. They had a stag at bay, and Millet could hear the poor 
creature’s death cry. “It is a warning,” he said, “it announces 
my end.” A few days later, January 20, 1875, he died in the little 
house which stands between the forest and the plain. To earn the 
daily bread, the bread for his family, was the constant effort of 
this hard worker, and the effort killed him. Yet this hard-earned 
bread was never bought by the sacrifice of courage or honor. The 
daily bread was also the inspiration of his art. 

No painter has ever done a work greater, or more full of unity. 
Millet’s work was directed entirely by the Biblical command: 
“Thou shalt eat thy bread by the sweat of thy brow.” These 
words, the truth of which he experienced daily, formed the basic 
philosophy of his art. To express this thought he re-illustrated, 
after his own fashion, the old Bible, his first book, the first love 
of his childhood. He pictured work, the universal law, and pic- 
tured it of a kind ever old and ever new, the most unchanging, 
the most noble, the most beautiful, the work he knew best—the 
labor of the fields. 

The Biblical mind in a rustic soul made this “ peasant genius.” 
His art is simple, austere, religious. His characters are clothed 
with great simplicity; their gestures are rare and serious; their 
attitudes almost hieratic. Their emotion is not hysterical; it is 
restrained, and is all the more real and intense to the discerning 
eye. As his correspondence shows, Millet himself was keenly sensi- 
tive. Still he was often accused of hardness and brutality, and even 
of Socialism. He defended himself from these accusations with 
good sense and wit, and with eloquence too. 


The gossip about my “ Man with a Hoe” seems very strange 
to me [he wrote]; thank you for telling it to me, as it gives 
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me an insight into the marvelous ideas ascribed to me. In 
what club have my critics met me? Socialist! Truly I might 
answer the accusation in the words of the Auvergnat agent 
writing to his people: “ They say I am a Saint-Simonian; it 
is not true; I do not know what that is...... ” Is it not per- 
missible to depict simply the thoughts that come to mind at sight 
of a man destined to earn his living by the sweat of his brow? 

Some say I deny the charms of the country. I find there 
something greater than charm—infinite grandeur. I see, as 
they do, the little flowers of which Christ said: ‘“‘ Not Solomon 
in all his glory was arrayed as one of these.” I see very clearly 
the dandelions’ aureoles, and how the sun far above the earth 
touches the clouds with his glory. I see none the less, in the 
smoking plain, horses plowing, and a weary laborer in a rocky 
spot stopping after long hours of work to straighten up and 
take breath. The drama is surrounded by glory. It is not my 
invention. The “cry of the earth” is an old saying. 

My critics are, undoubtedly, men of intelligence and taste, 
but I cannot put myself in their shoes, and as I never have seen 
anything all my life except fields I try to tell as well as I can 
the story of what I have seen and felt at work. Those who 
would do better have certainly a wide scope. 


Again he wrote: 


You do well to lay stress on the rustic, for, truly, if that does 
not show a little in my work, then I have accomplished nothing at 
all. I repudiate utterly the democratic idea, as it is interpreted 
by the followers of Théophile Silvestre, which they have tried 
to attribute to me. I merely wished to draw attention to the 
man devoted to earning his living by the sweat of his brow, 
with never a thought of any special pleading. I am a peasant 
of peasants. 


Millet, both in conception and execution, differs entirely from 
Courbet. It is scarcely necessary to say that Millet cannot be 
claimed as a pupil of Courbet, simply because both painted peasants. 
Dates disprove the claim. Courbet exhibited his first rural sub- 
jects in 1850: the “ Burial at Ornano,” the “ Stone Breaker,” and 
the “ Return from the Fair.” The same year Millet exhibited his 
“ Sower ” and the “ Binders,” having already shown in 1846, 1848, 
1849, among other canvasses, the “ Man with the Wheelbarrow,” 
the “ Haymakers Resting,” the “ Peasant Woman Seated,” the 
“ Keeper of the Sheep,” and the “ Winnower,” all strictly rural 
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as well as individual. If one copied the other, surely Millet was 
not the cipher. 

One day Millet was working in Diaz’s studio. Proudhon 
came in, and began to talk of the people and of Courbet’s poverty. 
He did not see Millet, or pretended not to see him, and the latter 
went on working in his corner, without paying attention to him. 
Their minds ran in different channels. Millet’s peasant was a very 
different man from Proudhon’s. ‘The peasant, as Millet saw him, 
was not rebellious, he was obedient to his task; he stood out a noble 
figure. Millet’s art ennobled all it touched. In that he was the 
superior of the Dutch and the Flemish, who were too given to 
detail. He saw, he painted broad lines, outlines, simple actions, 
man against the horizon of the world. 

It happened that he and Decamps both painted at the same time 
a shepherd watching a stream. “ We both painted a shepherd,” 
said Decamps, “ but mine was a peasant by the edge of a brook; 
Millet’s a man on the brink of the river.” Herein is genius. Alone 
in space, glorified by work, his peasant is a king. He dominates 
the picture; the landscape is subordinated to the man; it obeys him. 
The lines of the fields, the coloring of the earth, the hills, the woods 
on the horizon harmonize and become one with the figures. 
Whether he plant potatoes, kill a pig, or sow grain, Millet’s peasant 
is serious and calm; he has a task to perform, and he masters it. 

Everyday life, arduous or peaceful, is what Millet always pur- 
sues with his peasant. 


It is the human side that touches me most [he writes]. The 
joyous side never appears to me, I do not know where it is. 
I have never seen it. The gayest moments I have known have 
been found in the calm, the silence which one may enjoy so 
deliciously in a forest or in cultivated fields...... In cultivated 
places, however arid, you may see people hoeing, digging. From 
time to time someone will straighten himself up and wipe his 
forehead with the palm of his hand...... Is this work the gay, 
hilarious thing some would have us believe in? Nevertheless 
I find there the truest humanity, the loftiest poetry. 


He applied this law of labor to himself, to art, to everything: 
Work is my programme [he said], for every man is subject to 


the ills of the flesh. ‘“ Thou shalt live by the sweat of thy brow,” 
is the edict of the ages, the immutable destiny which changes 
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not. What every man should seek is progress in his profession, 
to strive ever to do better, to become strong and skillful in his 
trade, to surpass others by his ability and conscientious applica- 
tion to work. This to me is the only way. All others are 
dreams or guesswork. 


This conscientious application to work Millet had in perfec- 
tion. Although he looked at things in a large way, he was scrupu- 
lous in his attention to detail, when they were important to convey 
his thought. He writes: “X thought my ‘Potato Planter’s’ 
sabots were lined with sheepskin. If I tried to put anything in 
them, it must have been straw. Where I come from a man would 
be a laughing stock who put sheepskin in or on his sabots....” 

When he painted his dear hamlet of Gréville, he was distressed 
because he could not make everyone see it as he saw it. “I am 
working at my end of the village which looks out to sea. My old 
elm begins, I think, to bow to the wind. If only I could make it 
stand out in space as I see it in my memory. Oh! the infinite 
spaces of my childish dreams, shall I ever be able even to suggest 
you to others?” Art rooted in thoughts of such depth and gravity 
could not rest in mere surface beauty. ‘‘ Beauty,” said Millet, “ does 
not dwell in the countenance alone; it is found rather in the compo- 
sition of the figures, and of all that goes to complete the subject. 
Beauty is expression.” 

To Millet art is but the artist’s servant: ‘“ His facility of 
execution should only be used by the painter to accomplish good. 
Unhappy the artist who puts his talent before his work. It would 
be amusing, indeed, if the wrist should lead the hand.” 

A child of the people, he believed the people could understand 
art. Did he not remember the admirations of his childhood, of his 
father, the plowman stopping at the end of his furrow to look 
at a tree “as beautiful as a flower?” In every instance, painting 
after painting, drawing after drawing, his work exalts sternly, 
without flattery, yet all the more nobly, the tiller of the soil at his 
work. 

With a text from the Bible for his mental inspiration, with the 
love of his “country,” the recollections of his childhood for emo- 
tional inspiration, with the intimacy gained by daily struggle with 
the wind, the sun, the soil, this peasant peasant, as he calls himself, 
has made of seedtime and harvest, of plowman and shepherd, an 
epic poem worthy to rank with the greatest—the epic of the earth. 

















THE TESTING OF ISABEL. 


BY CHRISTIAN REID. 


QJHE young interne with the keen, clear-cut face, and 
air of intellectual alertness, which made discerning 
people say that “ young Dr. Wyverne had a future 
SNC Sze before him,” sat by the side of the white hospital bed, 
[Ges Say regarding with a compassionate gaze the patient to 
whom he had just delivered a very unfavorable opinion. This pa- 
tient was a gaunt man, whose wasted face showed traces of having 
possessed more than ordinary good looks in early life, which were 
almost obliterated by later signs of hard living and dissipation, but 
whose blue eyes retained a singular charm of appealing frankness. 
The appeal deepened in them now as he looked at the doctor. — 

“And so,” he said at length, after a silence that had lasted a 
minute or two, “you can’t give me any hope of ever getting 
well? ” 

“T’m sorry to say I can’t,” the young man answered, with the 
same compassion in voice as in glance. “ You have a disease which 
is practically incurable, and although you may live for sometime— ” 

“ That’s the worst of it,’ the other broke in. “ To live for 
sometime when I can never walk again, or be anything but a help- 
less invalid, is a harder sentence than if you told me death was near 
at hand.” 

“ Yes, it’s hard,”’ Wyverne agreed sympathetically; “ but there 
comes a time when we all have to face hard things, and ”—pausing 
an instant while he cast about in his mind for some form of possible 
consolation—“ after all they are ‘stuff to try the soul’s strength on,’ 
you know.” 

“ But suppose your soul hasn’t any strength,” the man re- 
turned. “I haven’t any illusions about my soul, you see—its been 
tried and found wanting long ago. If it had had any strength, 
I might have held what was mine at the beginning, and not be what 
I am now—a human derelict, floating about the world, without ties 
or friends, and only fit to be put out of the way as soon as possible.” 

“It’s a pity to regard things so hopelessly,” the young interne 
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remarked. “ Courage helps in facing the worst situation, and no 
doubt you have someone to whom you can look for care and help.” 

“Not a soul!” the other replied. ‘‘ There isn’t a human being, 
so far as I know, who would turn around to save me from dying in 
the street. Certainly not ’—an inexpressible bitterness came into 
the voice now—“ my wife or my daughter.” 

“You have, then, a wife and a daughter?’ Wyverne said, a 
little surprised. 

“It would be more correct to say I had both,” the sick man 


answered, with the same bitterness of tone. ‘“ They are not mine 
now: another man has them.” 
“You mean— ” 


“A very ordinary thing: my wife obtained a divorce from 
me fifteen years ago, and the court gave my daughter to her. I 
haven't seen either of them since.” 

“But surely you might have seen your daughter. There’s 
always a provision for that.” 

‘Oh, yes, I might have seen her, if I had chosen to insist upon 
my right to do so. But it would have meant fighting my—er—ex- 
wife straight along; so I thought it best, for the good of the child, 
to drop out of her life. I couldn’t do anything for her; and I was 
very fond of her—secing her now and then, and realizing that she 
was getting farther and farther away from me could only have been 
painful, so I had courage enough to cut the rope of connection, 
and—drop.”’ 

“ Wasn't it rather weakness than courage?’ Wyverne felt im- 
pelled to ask. ‘ Don’t you think you were shirking a duty? You 
are her father: no divorce could change that fact.” 

“Tt couldn’t change the fact, but it changed all the circum- 
stances, so that the fact lost its significance,” the man replied. “I 
wasn’t so much to blame as you may perhaps think,” he added after 
a moment. “If you’ve time to spare, and wouldn’t mind, I’d 
like to tell you about it, and make you understand why I’m so 
utterly alone in the world.” 

The young doctor glanced at his watch. There were a few 
minutes still left of the time he had arranged to give to this patient, 
who, afflicted with an incurable and increasingly painful disease, 
had from the first interested him in rather unusual degree. There 
was some subtle quality in the man—wreck as he truly called him- 
selfi—which made him attractive, and touched the sympathy in 
Wyverne which was always quick in responding to any demand. It 
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had been hard to tell him in plain terms that there was no hope 
of his recovery, and since he had been led for the first time to speak 
of himself and his own affairs, if it would afford him any comfort 
in such dire strait to speak further, why surely it was a small act 
of charity to listen. Therefore Wyverne said: 

“T’ve a little longer time I can give you, if it would be any 
relief to you to tell me about yourself.” 

“Tt would be a great relief,’ the other answered. “ You’ve 
an uncommonly kind way about you—as if you really cared what 
became of a poor devil—which isn’t what one expects to find in a 
hospital; so if you’re sure you don’t mind—” 

“T’m quite sure of that.” 

“Then here goes: I'll make the story short, and, as you'll 
find, it’s common enough in the main outlines...... I had a good 
start in life, and I married early, for I fell desperately in love with 
a girl who was beautiful enough to turn any man’s head. As a 
matter of fact, she had turned a great many before mine, and the 
admiration she excited hadn’t been very good for her, though I 
didn’t find this out until after we were married. Then I soon dis- 
covered that she wasn’t satisfied with my devotion only, and she 
wasn’t satisfied either with the kind of life I was able to give her, 
though it was much better than any she had known before, for her 
people were in extremely reduced circumstances. But the more 
she had, the more she wanted—social pleasures, fine dress, and 
above all constant admiration. I stretched things to the utmost to 
give her what she desired; but my means had fixed limits, and I 
presently found myself deeply in debt. We were forced to pull up, 
our mode of life necessarily became much narrower, and she grew 
so discontented that life was soon a hell—don’t think,” he broke off 
abruptly, “ that I’m acquitting myself of all blame. I was weak, in 
the first place, in yielding to her extravagant demands, and after- 
wards I grew irritable and violent, as a man will, who has debts 
abroad and discontent at home. Then the child came, and for a 
little while matters were better; but the improvement didn’t last 
long, and after a time I found it a relief to take a traveling position, 
and be away as much as possible...... Yes, I see by your face that 
you know how that ended. I began to drink to enable me to forget 
my troubles, and dissipated habits led to—other things; so it wasn’t 
remarkable that when I came home one day my wife told me plainly 
that she was tired of me, that she had secured evidence sufficient 
for a divorce, and that she was about to take steps to obtain it.” 
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The speaker paused, and lay silent for a minute, staring out of 
the window beside his bed with eyes which seemed looking far away 
into the past, as if seeing again the final scene of which he had 
spoken. 

“Of course there was another man,” he went on presently; 
“aman who could give her all that I hadn’t been able to give. He 
was a rich man then, and rising rapidly—he’s one of the heads of the 
great trust to which he belongs now—and her beauty had fascinated 
him so that he told her, ‘Get a divorce, and I'll marry you at once.’ 
There was no difficulty about getting the divorce—I savagely and 
deliberately helped her to obtain it by myself furnishing all the 
evidence needed—and I had no desire to make any contest, even 
when the court handed over the child to her. What could I do with 
a child, a man without a home, and without any woman relative, 
besides being of dissipated habits? So when my wife requested 
me to efface myself, and let the child grow up without intruding 
my claim, since Beresford could do so much for her—” 

Here the young interne, who had been listening silently—find- 
ing the story common and sordid enough, yet conscious that it was 
veritable tragedy, the tragedy of a ruined and broken life, which 
was being laid bare to him—suddenly roused to keener attention. 

“ Beresford!” he exclaimed quickly. “Are you speaking of 
Andrew Beresford, the multimillionaire? ” 

“ Exactly,” the other replied. “Andrew Beresford it was. 
You see how much chance I had against a man like that. He took 
my wife when he wanted her, just as he absorbed the business of a 
thousand men, when it served his interest to do so, and I was as 
helpless as they were.” 

“And is it possible that the girl who is known as Isabel Beres- 
ford is your daughter?” Wyverne asked with increasing wonder 
and excitement. 

The sick man glanced at him curiously. “Certainly Isabel 
Beresford, as she is called—her real name is Isabel Ferguson—is 
my daughter,” he replied. ‘Do you know her?” 

“ Yes, I know her,’’ Wyverne answered. “ Perhaps you’re not 
aware that Beresford makes his home in this city?” 

“T’ve heard so—bought a large estate, and built a palace on 
it, didn’t he?” 

“ He has a very fine place, and when the family are here they 
entertain a great deal, and quite magnificently.” 

“That must suit Kate—my wife that was—down to the 
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ground,” the other commented sardonically. “It’s the kind of life 
she was always longing for, and would have sold her soul at any 
time to gain. Well, if she did sell it—I’m not making any assertion 
about that, you understand—she’s got her price, which is more than 
many people succeed in getting. But ’—a different tone came into 
the voice now—“ tell me something about Isabel. What is she 
like? Do you know her well?” 

“ As well as a busy hospital interne would be likely to know a 
young lady in fashionable society,” Wyverne answered. “I’ve 
always admired her extremely. She’s very beautiful—” 

“T thought she would be.” 

“And she has a charming character. And O by Jove!” the 
young man cried suddenly, “she’s got your eyes. I recognize 
them now, and know why they have all the time seemed so familiar 
to me.” 

Ferguson nodded, evidently pleased. “Yes, she always had 
my eyes,” he said; “ but the rest of her face was like her mother. 
I wish I could see her, if it were only for a few minutes,” he added, 
sighing a little. 

“And why shouldn’t you see her?” the young doctor asked. 
“What could be easier than for her to come to see you? And if she 
knew of your condition, I’m sure she would wish to come.” 

“ Do you think so?—do you really think so? ” the other queried 
wistfully. ‘‘ She’s heard dreadful things of me—” 

“ But she knows that you are her father, all the same. And she 
has a very tender heart for suffering. I believe that if she was told 
of your hopeless illness, she would be willing to come and take 
care of you as a daughter should.” 

Ferguson shook his head. “I couldn’t expect anything of the 
kind,” he said. ‘‘ She doesn’t know me. I’ve done nothing for her 
since she was five years old—” 

“‘ But you’re her father, and you have need of her—that consti- 
tutes a claim of duty.” 

“T don’t feel that it does, considering all that has gone 
before,” Ferguson declared obstinately. “And she hasn’t been 
brought up to think much of duty. The only duty my wife ever 
recognized was to do the best for herself.” 

“You will find your daughter different.” 

“T’m doubtful of it, but, after all, you know her and I don’t. 
Are you ”—abruptly—“ in love with her? ” 

The dark eyes met the blue ones fully and frankly. 
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“Yes,” the young man answered. “I’ve been in love with 
her for a long time. I have never told her so, because it appeared 
rather hopeless, when I thought she was Andrew Beresford’s 
daughter, and heiress to all his wealth. But what you’ve told me 
seems to change things, and bring her within reach in an almost 
miraculous manner. I have sometimes been presumptuous enough | 
to think she cares for me, and if she does, she’ll be willing to come 
to me—and to you—when I tell her about you.” 

There was wonder and compassion mingled in the gaze that 
rested now on the keen, handsome face so suddenly aglow with 
strong feeling. 

“‘T hope you may be right in your judgment of her,” Ferguson 
said slowly, ‘‘ but I wouldn’t count on it too certainly if I were you. 
It will be a hard test, and you see I know the influences that have 
moulded her.” 

The young interne rose and stood by the side of the bed, 
smiling down at the helpless man stretched on it. 

“A hard test!” he repeated. “ Perhaps so, but if it wasn’t 
hard it wouldn’t be a test at all, and personally I can’t doubt the 
result. Whether or not she cares to come to me, I’m sure Isabel 
will come to you, my friend.” 


II. 


Any other than such a pronounced optimist and idealist as 
Alan Wyverne would have hesitated before making his confident 
prediction to the poor victim of spinal paralysis in the hospital, and 
might have been assailed by even stronger misgivings than those 
which came to him when, on the evening of the same day, he drove 
up to the imposing Beresford mansion—always spoken of in the 
press as “ palatial ’—where a brilliant entertainment was in pro- 
gress, in honor of the birthday of the daughter of the house. 

He was rather late in arrival—for an emergency operation at 
the hospital had detained him—and although his profession had 
long since made him familiar with the contrasts of human existence, 
he had a sudden, vivid sense of such contrast now, between the 
scene he had so lately left, with all its gruesome details, and this 
scene of festivity—the great house glazing with lights, the throbbing 
seductive music of a hidden orchestra, and the gay throng, for 
whom pleasure was the law and end of life! “ One almost wonders 
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if one is on the same planet!” he reflected, and a moment later 
found himself gazing into Isabel Beresford’s beautiful eyes. 

These eyes—of violet-blue under dark lashes—had always 
charmed him, and they seemed more than ever charming now, in 
their singular likeness to those which had looked up at him from a 
bed of pain, and given him a hope he had never dared indulge 
before. It was this hope which kindled a glow in his own eyes that 
made the girl exclaim: 

“You look as if you had heard some wonderful good news! 
Are you going to share it with me?” 

“Be quite sure of that,’’ he answered, as he took her hand. 
“ But, first, let me offer my congratulations and best wishes on your 
birthday, though you have already received both—”’ 

“Yes, with your lovely flowers. No one else sent any that I 
liked so well. You see I am wearing some of them.” 

“T see. They match your eyes. It was for that reason I 
chose them.” 

They did indeed match her eyes wonderfully, the great cluster 
of Parma violets which she wore at her waist. She was a slender, 
exquisite creature, fair as a lily, with delicate features, and dark 
silken hair, and her absolute unlikeness to the rugged personality 
of Andrew Beresford had often struck Wyverne, when he thought 
her his daughter. Now it was all explained. The poor wreck 
lying on the hospital bed was of altogether finer fibre than the man 
who had so ruthlessly thrust him aside in the battle of life; and this 
fineness was his daughter’s inheritance. Had she also inherited 
the strain of weakness which Ferguson’s story so clearly revealed, or 
had the mother, who had taken her way, over his heart, “to the 
world made for her,” given to her daughter’s character an element 
of hardening strength? This was the question in Wyverne’s mind, 
as he looked at the graceful, violet-eyed girl, and knew that on the 
answer to it depended all for which he and the desolate man in the 
hospital hoped. , 

“ When can you give me an opportunity to tell you my news?” 
he asked. “Am I too late to beg for a dance? ” 

She smiled as she held out her card to him. “I’ve saved a 
place for you,” she said, “‘ because I knew it wasn’t your fault that 
you were so late.” 

His glance thanked her eloquently. ‘‘ It wasn’t in the least my 
fault, or I shouldn’t deserve your kindness,” he said. “ Until I 
can claim my turn, then—” 
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He fell back as another man came to claim his, and devoted the 
interval which followed to exploring the spacious rooms thrown 
open on all sides, until he found what he was in search of, a remote 
palm-screened nook where two might talk without fear of being 
disturbed; and to this he led Isabel Beresford when the time for his 
dance arrived. 

“T’m sure you'll like to rest for a little while,” he told her. 
“ You must be tired of dancing, and I want to talk to you.” 

“T am a little tired,” she confessed, “and this is a pleasant 
place to rest and talk.” She leaned back in a corner of the luxurious 
seat, which was only large enough for two, and looked at the young 
man with an enchanting smile. ‘“ Now tell me your news,” she 
said. “If it is good—and it must be good, or you wouldn’t be so 
anxious to tell it—it will fit in delightfully with the rest of my day, 
which has been so very good.” 

But instead of replying, he sat gazing at her silently for a mo- 
ment, with a deeper sense of misgiving than he had yet known, as he 
suddenly realized how far from fitting in with the rest of her day 
was the news he had to tell. And while he hesitated, she went on 
speaking, with a soft, little laugh of happiness: 

“Tt hasn’t been quite like an ordinary birthday, you know,” 
she said. “It is my twenty-first, and it has-been celebrated as if 
it were the coming of age of a princess. Indeed I’m sure no 
princess could have had anything more charming than some of the 
gifts I’ve received. This ”—she lifted a string of pearls which 
hung around her neck, that he might admire their perfect form and 
lustre—“ was my father’s gift.” 

Her father’s gift! At the words Wyverne’s thoughts turned 
swiftly again to the bed by which he had stood in the morning, and 
the man who lay thereon—the man whose only possible gift to his 
daughter on this anniversary of her birth, was the priceless jewel 
of a great opportunity. And then he found his tongue: 

“They are beautiful pearls,” he said, “and must have cost a 
fortune. But when you speak of them as your father’s gift, 
are you not making a mistake? Mr. Beresford is not your 
father.” 

Her eyes opened widely on him in surprise and evident dis- 
pleasure. 

“It is you who are making a mistake,” she replied quickly. 
“ He is my father—the only father I have ever known.” 

“ But not the only father you have ever had,” Wyverne re- 
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minded her. “If you cannot remember your real father, you must 
at least know that he existed—that he still exists.” 

Involuntarily, as it seemed, she shrank farther away, with re- 
' pugnance expressed in every line of her face and figure. 

“T don’t understand why you should wish to remind me of 
something which I have no desire to remember,” she said coldly. 
“T cannot imagine how you discovered the—the fact of which you 
speak.” 

“T can tell you that very easily,” Wyverne replied. “I have 
met your father. He is a patient in our hospital.” 

She was deeply startled now; but he saw clearly that her re- 
pugnance did not decrease. 

“Ts there any reason for talking of this? ” she asked, drawing 
her slender, dark brows together in a frown. “ It—it is not a sub- 
ject which I care to discuss.”” She made a motion to rise. “ Shall 
we go back to the ball-room?” she said. “I believe that after 
all, I would prefer to dance.” 

But Wyverne caught her hand, and the entreaty in his eyes 
compelled her to sink back into her seat. 

“ Please don’t insist on going,” he said earnestly. “ You will 
have a great deal of time to dance, but I have only these few min- 
utes to tell you what it is vitally important that you should know.” 

“ How can it be vitally important?” she asked, turning pale. 
“Don’t you know that the man of whom you speak has no place 
in my life, and no claim on me?” 

“T couldn’t possibly know that,” Wyverne answered in his 
deepest and gravest tones. “As your father, he must always have 
a claim on you for honor and love and service.” 

“But this is absurd!” she broke out. “ How can I honor 
and love a man I have never seen since I was six years old, when 
my mother was forced to divorce him?” 

“We will not speak of your mother’s divorce,” Wyverne an- 
swered. ‘ Let us leave that aside. For however great her reasons 
for the step may have been, one fact is clear: no court can divorce 
child and parent. Your father is your father, whatever his faults 
or failures; and I am sure that your heart is too true, too tender, 
and too good not to acknowledge the claim of such a relation- 
ship.” 

There was an appeal in his voice which she found it difficult 
' to resist, and suddenly her eyes—the lovely violet eyes which had 
charmed him—filled with tears. 
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“ Oh,” she cried, in a tone of almost childlike disappointment, 
“is it possible that this is the news you wanted to tell me?” 

At these words, a flash of intuition came to him, and leaning 
forward quickly, he took her hands. 

“Yes, this is the news,” he said, “ but there is much involved 
in it. The great fact that I love you is involved in it. Isabel, 
do you hear, I love you!” 

A radiance which shone through their tears, now sprang into 
the wide eyes which met his own, and, as if by magic, all the sweet- 
ness and enchanting softness returned to her face. 

“Ah!” she breathed, rather than said, “that is the news I 
wanted to hear!” 

And then, for a brief space, paradise opened its gates for them. 

Presently some words of hers brought them back to the point 
where the world had dropped away, and left them with the blissful 
certainty of their mutual love. 

“This is my best birthday gift!” she sighed softly. “I am 
glad you have brought it to me to-day.” 

Wyverne started. In the sweetness of these golden moments, 
he had forgotten how much of his news still remained to be told; 
but there seemed less difficulty now in telling it. Since Isabel loved 
him, everything else became easy, and dropping a kiss on the silken 
masses of her hair, he said: 

“ Dear heart, the gift has been yours almost as long as I have 
known you; but it would not have been brought to you to-day— 
nor, I fear, on any other day—if I had continued to believe that Mr. 
Beresford was your father. It was only when I met your own 
father that the way to you was opened to me, that I could come and 
tell you of my love.” 

“But why should you have felt in that way?” she asked, 
drawing back a little, so as to look up in his face. “ Why would 
you not have told me that you loved me as long as you believed 
that Mr. Beresford was my father?” 

“ Surely you must see why not,” he replied. “ Mr. Beresford 
is a very rich man, and if you were his daughter you would be the 
heiress of his wealth. Such an inheritance would open all the pos- 
sibilities of the world to you; so how could I, a comparatively poor, 
and certainly an obscure man, have asked such a brilliant princess 
to consider any life which I have to offer?” 

“Are you so proud, then,” she reproached him, “that you 
would not be willing to share a great inheritance with me?” 
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“IT would rather share anything else,” he told her, “ and there 
is a duty which I shall be glad and proud to share with you. Isabel, 
dearest, may I tell you about it—may I tell you about your father? ” 

Again she shrank involuntarily. “Is it necessary?” she asked. 

“It is very necessary,” Wyverne answered, “ for he, too, has a 
gift for you—the gift of an opportunity not only to fulfill a duty, 
but to bestow a great happiness.” 

She glanced at him with a frightened expression. “ You had 
better tell me exactly what you mean,” she said. 

And then he told her. She listened silently, but he went on. 
As he described the desolate condition of the man to whom he had 
been obliged to communicate the terrible sentence of medical science, 
he saw a softening of her attitude of resistance; and when he fin- 
ished his story, she looked up with her eyes again misted with tears. 

“ How sad!” she said. “And will he never be able to walk 
again?” 

“Never. The case is quite hopeless. But he may live for 
years.” 

“That makes it the more dreadful.” 

“ So he feels, for he is alone in the world: he has nobody—or 
he thought he had nobody—to take care of him.” 

There was a pause, in which from the ball-room distant allur- 
ing strains of dance music reached them, before Wyverne said 
urgently : 

“Tsabel, darling, don’t you see the duty which is before, not 
you alone, but before us? ” 

“You think,” she murmured, “ that we should take care of 
him?” 

“Could I think anything else? Could you think anything 
else? And it is not only an imperative duty, but, as I’ve already 
said, a great opportunity for love and service. Do you not feel 
it sor” 

Under the magnetism of his eyes, his voice, the influence of his 
stronger nature, and above all of her own love, the girl was con- 
scious of being lifted on a wave of emotion, which seemed to make 
all things possible, even such a sacrifice as was asked of her. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I do feel it. Of course he is my father, 
and—and I was very fond of him when I was a little child. I 
remember that. And with you to help me I shall be strong enough 
for anything. But I couldn’t do it without you, for mamma would 
never consent to my seeing him. She has often said so.” 

VOL. XCVIII.—40 
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“Your mother has no right to object,” Wyverne answered 
with involuntary sternness. “ He is not only your father, with a 
claim upon you which nothing can set aside, but she should remem- 
ber that she has had you for fifteen years, and that the need of the 
man who was her husband is very great.” 

“And my fa—that is, Mr. Beresford—will not like it,” Isabel 
‘went on. “ Mamma has told me that when he adopted me, it was 
on the condition that my own father should never make any claim 
on me.” 

“Your father remembers that, and he has made none: it is I 
who make it for him,” Wyverne said. “It is I who offer you, to- 
gether with my love and help, the opportunity to bless an existence 
which is as sad and desolate as existence could well be. And it 
seems more than a mere chance that this opportunity has come to 
you on the day of your majority, the day when, free of all control, 
you may choose for yourself what appears to you best in life. 
Isabel, will you choose him and me?” 

Once more, through the force of that poignant appeal, the great 
wave of emotion lifted Isabel up, and gave her a glimpse of ideals 
different indeed from any that had ever been presented to her. 
And something in her nature responded to their call. Ease, pleas- 
ure, prosperity—these objects of habitual desire—receded before 
the austere but beautiful vision of love, service and duty, and 
Wyverne felt how well his optimism was justified when she turned 
to him, crying: 

“T choose you—you—and him!” 


III. 


It was a very triumphant interne who stood by the bedside of 
the paralytic patient next morning, and told him of Isabel’s decision. 

“But I never doubted what her choice would be,” he declared 
joyously. “ That is, of course, as far as you were concerned. It 
would have been tremendously presumptuous to have had no doubt 
of what her answer to me would be, but it’s all right. She has 
promised to marry me, and together we'll take care of you.” 

The blue eyes that were so like Isabel’s gazed up at the young 
man with an expression of wonder and gratitude which he never 
forgot. Then Ferguson held out a wasted hand. 

“ Congratulations mean something in a case like this,” he said. 
“TI was sorry for you when you went away yesterday, for I didn’t 
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believe the girl would ever make such a choice. I couldn’t believe it, 
and it seems almost incredible now—it seems too good, far too 
good—to be true!” 

In his happiness Wyverne laughed aloud. 

“ You'll find that it isn’t too good to be true when I bring her 
to you, as I am to do to-day,” he said. ‘The appointment is made, 
and after I have had an interview with Mrs. Beresford—which is 
a mere matter of courtesy—Isabel will come with me to see you. 
Don’t doubt it!” he cried quickly, as a look expressive of such doubt 
sprang into the eyes regarding him. “ Her mother will have no 
power to prevent her doing what she has promised to do.” 

“Her mother will certainly try to prevent it,” Ferguson said 
with conviction. 

“Let her try!’ Wyverne replied, in a tone of superb confi- 
dence. “I have Isabel’s promise, and Isabel will keep her promise. 
Be sure of that. And now we must have your room made ready 
for such a joyful occasion. I’ve ordered a quantity of flowers, 
and I’ll ask one of the nurses to come and arrange them. Every- 
thing must be en féte for Isabel’s coming, you know.” 

“Yes, yes,” Ferguson assented eagerly, adding in a voice 
husky with emotion, “I don’t know how to thank you—it’s all 
beyond thanks! I can hardly believe that such good luck should 
come to me at last.” 

“You'll believe it when Isabel stands here beside you,” 
Wyverne told him again. 

“Yes, I'll believe it then,” the oes replied, with a possibly 
unconscious note of incredulity in his voice. 

When a few hours later Wyverne drove out to the Beresford 
mansion to keep his appointment with Isabel, he was not surprised 
to be shown into a room apart from the magnificent reception suite, 
where almost immediately not Isabel, but Mrs. Beresford came to 
him. 

He had known that, sooner or later, he must reckon with the 
latter, arid he was not sorry that the encounter should occur without 
delay, though he entertained no doubt of the nature of this en- 
counter. If he had felt any such doubt, his first glance at Mrs. 
Beresford, as she entered the room, would have ended it. For 
while he had never been more struck by the splendidly matured 
beauty of the woman, nor by her air of arrogant assurance—as of 
one who has never known any other atmosphere than that of adula- 
tion and power—he was even more strongly impressed by the 
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dominant strength of will which her whole personality breathed, 
as well as by the disapproval and indignation that were unmis- 
takably to be read in the eyes which met his own. 

“My daughter tells me, Dr. Wyverne,” she began at once, 
“that you have made a proposal to her, which—I must speak 
frankly—I regard as extremely presumptuous.” 

“T’m sorry that you consider it presumptuous,” Wyverne 
answered calmly, “ but I am glad to say that your daughter did not 
regard it in that light. On the contrary, she did me the honor 
to accept my proposal.” 

“She could not have accepted it without my consent,” Mrs. 
Beresford declared sharply. “And that consent, you may under- 
stand at once, I will never give.” 

“ Waiving the point of the necessity for your consent, and I 
think you must be aware that there is no necessity for it,” Wyverne 
replied with the same calmness, “I should like to ask what is your 
objection to me as a suitor for your daughter? ” 

“T am astonished that you should find it necessary to ask,” 
she returned. “ My daughter is a great heiress, and you are a 
hospital interne. What have you to offer that is worth her accept- 
ance—that it would not be madness for her to accept?” 

The dark eyes regarding her so quietly, had in them now a 
look before which even her angry insolence quailed a little. 

“T suppose it is natural that you should rate wealth above 
everything else in the world, Mrs. Beresford,” the young man said 
in a tone of cool contempt; “ but it might be well to remember that 
there are a considerable number of people who do not agree with 
you. Such people would tell you that I offer your daughter a 
name which is of the best, a social position which cannot be ques- 
tioned, and the assurance of sufficient means for ease and independ- 
ence. According to your standard, this may be little, but accord- 
ing to hers—” 

“It is quite as little!” Mrs. Beresford interrupted. “ You are 
very much mistaken if you think otherwise. The wealth at which 
you sneer rules the world, and my daughter has been brought up 
to expect all that it can give, and especially that the man she 
marries shall bring her advantages to equal the millions she will 
inherit from her father.” 

She was sorry for having uttered the last words when she 
saw the smile that came to Wyverne’s lips. 

“Are you not mistaken? ”’ he asked, as he had asked Isabel the 
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night before. “Your daughter will inherit no millions as her 
father’s heiress, for her father, as she has probably told you, 
lies an impoverished and hopeless invalid in the hospital to which 
I am attached.” 

“ She has told me that you have had the audacity to make an 
appeal to her on behalf of the man of whom you speak,” Mrs. 
Beresford answered, with no further effort to restrain her intense 
anger. ‘It is a shameful attempt to influence her in favor of one 
who deserves nothing from her, who gave her up, and bound him- 
self never to make any claim on her when I divorced him.” 

“He has made no claim,” Wyverne assured her, as he had 
already assured Isabel. “It was I who told her of him; I who 
offered her the opportunity to answer a call of duty, and give a 
daughter’s love and care to the man who has been deprived of both 
for so long, and whose need is now very great.” 

“ However great it may be, he has no claim upon her,” Mrs. 
Beresford reiterated, “and it is impossible that she should have 
anything to do with him.” 

“Why is it impossible?’ Wyverne inquired with unmoved 
coolness. 

“‘ Because,” she flashed back at him, “‘ the one condition which 
my husband made when he adopted her as his daughter, was that 
her father should never make any claim upon her, and that she, 
on her part, should never have any communication with him. This 
was distinctly understood by all concerned.” 

“Very likely,” Wyverne said, “but Isabel, although deeply 
concerned, was not a party to the compact, and is free to repudiate 
it.” 

“Tf she does, she will forfeit all that Beresford can do for her 
—he is a man who never changes his mind or breaks his word— 
and she will lose such an inheritance as few women have ever had 
a chance to gain or lose.” 

“ Well,”—the young man had grown a little pale, but had not 
lost his composure—“ the point at issue is sufficiently clear: in the 
first place you decline to allow your daughter to marry me—” 

“T absolutely decline. I have told her that I will not consider 
your proposal for a moment.” 

“ And, in the second place,” he went on calmly, “ you refuse to 
permit her to have any communication with her father, and threaten 
her with the loss of a great inheritance if she insists upon going 
to fulfill her duty to him.” 
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“ You put the matter exactly,” Mrs. Beresford told him, “ and 
I assure you that no cant about duty will have any effect upon me.” 

“T can believe that very easily,” he said, with a significance 
which was not lost on her. “And now ’’—he rose as he spoke— 
“T will, with your permission, ring and request Isabel’s presence.” 

“ You may do so, if you like,” Mrs. Beresford said, “ but if you 
have any regard for her, you will spare her a painful scene. I have 
explained everything to her, and she is fully convinced that she 
cannot afford either to marry you, or to see her father. Her choice 
is made; and I told her that I would make it plain to you that there 
was nothing to be gained by seeing her.” 

“ Nevertheless,’ Wyverne said firmly, “I shall not leave the 
house without seeing her.” 

“In that case by all means ring the bell,’ said Mrs. Beresford. 

It was several minutes after the message requesting her pres- 
ence had been sent, that the door of the room opened and Isabel 
appeared. 

But an Isabel so changed from the girl of the night before, so 
pale, so shrinking, so bereft of all brightness, that Wyverne’s heart 
went out to her in an overwhelming impulse of love and pity, for 
he saw how she had gone down under the influence of the imperious 
nature that had ruled her so long. He made a great stride forward 
and took her hands. 

“ Isabel, dear love,” he said, “ I have come for you, as I prom- 
ised, and your father is waiting for you—waiting so eagerly, so 
anxiously, Isabel !—on his bed of pain in the hospital. I don’t for 
a moment believe that you are going to be so cruel as to disappoint 
him and me. I have a taxicab waiting at the door. Come, we will 
go at once!” 

He tried to lead her forward, but Isabel drew back, and looked 
up at him with eyes darkened by pain. 

“ Haven’t you been told?” she asked, almost in a whisper. 
“J—I can’t go. It would mean so much—” 

“Tt would mean closing the door of this house, and all your 
life as it has been, behind you,” her mother’s clear tones cut in. 
“Make no mistake about that. If you go with the man who is 
urging you so selfishly, you cannot come back to your place here.” 

“Come to a better place, Isabel,” the man so spoken of en- 
treated her. “Come where love will be given you in fullest meas- 
ure to make amends for all that you lose here; where you can find 
happiness in making happiness not only for me, whose whole life 
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will be devoted to you, but for the desolate man who is waiting for 
you—your father, Isabel, your father!” 

But even as he spoke his heart sank, for Isabel drew her hands 
out of his clasp, and shrank still farther away from him. 

“ He gave me up,” she said, “ and I—I don’t think I am bound 
to ruin my whole life, and—and give up so much for his sake. 
It—it is too great a sacrifice. If you loved me, you would not 
ask it.” 

“Tt is because I love you that I ask it,” Wyverne told her. 
“Tt is because this is the crucial test of your life. You must 
choose to-day between the wealth you have been brought up to 
worship, and the duty which calls you with all the force of nature, 
and of the law of God. I put myself aside: I make no plea of my 
love for you, and I will not remind you of your love for me; but 
I implore you, for your own soul’s sake, to come with me to your 
father! It will be an act worthy of the woman I believe you to be, 
and that woman will never regret it. Isabel, come!” 

Insistent, compelling, fighting, as he had said, for her soul, 
and unconsciously employing all the force of his will to influence 
her, his voice pleaded with a passion so irresistible that, out of the 
very desperation of her weakness, Isabel found strength to answer 
him. Leaning back against the wall, to which she had retreated, 
like a creature at bay, she lifted her pain-shadowed eyes again to his 
face, and spoke: 

“The woman you have in your mind might not regret such 
a sacrifice,” she said; “but I am not that woman; and I would 
regret it. I know that if I listened to you—if I let myself listen— 
you could make me do what you think I ought to do; but I also 
know that after it was done I should spend my life in being sorry 
for it. I’m not strong enough to give up everything I’ve had and 
cared for up to this time, to go and lead a narrow existence even 
with you, and take care of a man who is nothing to me. I know 
this—so please go away, and leave me alone!” 

It was like a child’s piteous appeal to be relieved from a strain 
too great for frail strength and undisciplined energies, and for a 
moment Wyverne stood silent, looking at her with a concentrated 
gaze which seemed to pierce and gauge all the weakness of spirit 
and body. Then, as if recognizing the utter uselessness of further 
appeal, he said quietly: 

“ Since you desire, I will go and leave you alone.” 
And turning, he walked out of the room. 
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In accordance with the directions he had given before leaving 
the hospital, Wyverne found the small chamber in which the paraly- 
tic patient lay transformed from its usual bare whiteness into a 
bower of bloom and beauty by the masses of flowers which met him 
with their fragrance as he entered. And in the midst of this wealth 
of blossoms, of color and perfume, the man who lay on the narrow 
white bed looked up with a pathetic light of expectation on his 
haggard face which struck the young man like a blow. He saw the 
light fade before he could utter a word: indeed words seemed alto- 
gether unnecessary to explain to Ferguson why he had returned 
alone. Nevertheless, pausing at the foot of the bed, and clutching 
the brass rail as if to steady himself, he said: 

“You see that, after all, I was mistaken. Isabel has failed 
us. Her mother’s influence—you were right about that—was too 
great to allow her to come. Left to herself, I think she would have 
wished to do so, but when she was confronted with the necessity of 
choosing between you and the Beresford fortune, it was too much.” 

“ Of course it was too much,” Ferguson agreed quickly. “I’ve 
known it all the time, though I was foolish enough to hope differ- 
ently after your visit this morning. But it was like hoping for a 
miracle; since it surely would have been a miracle if Isabel had 
given up the Beresford fortune to come to me! I couldn’t expect 
it; I didn’t expect it really; but I’m sorry for you, who were so 
confident of her. Only out of my experience let me tell you, that 
it’s better to have tested her now than later.” 

The eyes of the two met; and under the deep significance of 
the look of the man who spoke out of his experience, Wyverne felt 
himself constrained to say: 

“Yes, it is better now than later.” 








THE ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. 


FOR WHAT DOES SHE STAND? 
BY ABBOT GASQUET, 0.S.B. 


Pan HAT one Anglican bishop should publicly ask another 
ys what their particular form of religious belief really 
is, must be considered a sign of the times in which we 
live. The Open Letter, which the Bishop of Zanzi- 
bar addressed to His Lordship of St. Albans, is a 
human document of melancholy interest, and a revelation of the 
doctrinal chaos at present existing in the communion to which the 
two prelates belong. To a Catholic accustomed to an absolutely rigid 
unity of belief, it is difficult, of course, to grasp the position of a 
religious body without a definite doctrinal basis, in which, ap- 
parently, anyone can believe, or not believe, what he pleases upon 
the most vital matters. Of course, on the Protestant basis of private 
judgment in all matters of faith, and by the exclusion of any 
authoritative teacher, there would appear to be no reason why any 
two members should agree upon any single point of the Christian 
faith—Quot homines, tot sententie. 

The object of the Open Letter is stated with complete frankness 
on the first page. The Bishop of Zanzibar as a Missionary Bishop 
addressed the Bishop of St. Albans, as one of the Anglican bishops 
in England, who is connected especially with the Missionary So- 
ciety which sent him out to convert the heathens and Mohammedans 
in East Africa, “ to submit to you, as a representative prelate of the 
Ecclesia Anglicana, and as a most zealous supporter of her foreign 
missions, the thesis that at the present time, having regard to her ex- 
ceedingly chaotic system of truth, she is entirely unfit to send mis- 
sionaries to heathen or Mohammedan lands.” 

As missionaries the Bishop of Zanzibar sees that they have been 
sent to give the heathen the faith of Canterbury; but his difficulty 
is to determine what Canterbury does teach, and “if once the 
Church at the base gets into any difficulties of self-expression, the 
missionaries in the front are practically giving their lives to a lost 
cause.” He adds: “ It must be confessed that the most prominent 
feature in the present picture is just this difficulty of self-expres- 
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sion. The Church at home, to use a homely and un-theological 
name, is in a state of mental chaos: it is more than ever talkative, 
but what it expresses is anything rather than its true self.” 

It may be open to doubt whether the Bishop himself has not set 
up an ideal of the Anglican Church which is not supported by its 
history. But, be this as it may, he certainly has our sympathy in 
his manly protest against the inroad of modernistic theological 
thought being allowed in the Established Church, without protest or 
prohibition from those who claim to be Christian bishops. In re- 
gard, however, to his second point, namely, that what has hap- 
pened lately in Africa shows that the Ecclesia Anglicana is bent 
upon a mission “ to Protestantize the world,” whereas she should 
“ Catholicize ” the heathen world, it is to be feared that the history 
of the Anglican Church is against him both as to theory and fact; 
and if, with prayer for light, he will look into that history, his 
honest mind will say to him, to use his own words, “I for my part 
have no longer place or lot within her borders.” 

But to return to the substance of this Open Letter. The 
Bishop’s indictment of the Church to which he still belongs is sup- 
ported by a detailed statement of three “ incidents,” as he calls them, 
which date “within the past year,” and which, in his opinion, bear 
out “that the Ecclesia Anglicana is content to have lost her power 
of self-expression, so that we out here can no longer appeal to her 
Voice or rest upon her Witness. She has no Voice: she offers no 
single Witness.” 

In proof of this the Bishop of Zanzibar points to a book called 
Foundations, published by seven Oxford men, under the editorship 
of Mr. Streeter, the Bishop of St. Albans’ chaplain. A good deal 
has been heard of this publication, and many protests have been 
uttered by members of the Church of England against the Mod- 
ernistic theological principles advocated in its pages. Amongst 
other objectionable features, the authors treat such questions as the 
necessity of the Episcopate in the Christian Church; the institution 
by Christ of any Church at all and of any sacraments; the un- 
reliability of the Bible—to put it mildly—as a witness; the Res- 
urrection of our Lord from the dead, and of course His divinity, as 
open questions which may be accepted or rejected by members of 
the Anglican communion. 

He points out that these serious opinions, destructive of the 
very foundations of the Christian faith, have in late years fre- 
quently been advanced by clergymen, and even by high dignitaries of 
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the Established Church, without eliciting from the official heads of 
this Church any serious protest, individual or corporate. But “what 
an examining chaplain, or the principal of a theological college, can 
tolerate in a book of which he is a joint author, he is bound to 
accept as within the limits of orthodoxy from his ordination candi- 
dates.” Foundations, therefore, “is a revelation of the official 
attitude of the bishops implicated towards heresy and un-orthodox 
speculation.” 

The only excuse for this attitude of the authorities of this 
Church, which the Bishop of Zanzibar states but will not accept 
as adequate, is that “to save confusion and schism she (the Ec- 
clesta Anglicana) allows men to remain within her communion 
who on the continent (4. e., in the Catholic Church) would have been 
driven out.” In other words, in the English Church people 
may believe what they like, even as regards the essential elements of 
the Christian religion. If the Anglican Established Church, the 
Bishop of Zanzibar says in substance, is a witness of truth, surely 
her bishops are called upon to speak out, and condemn plain heresy 
in her clergy, unless they wish to let the world think they will 
tolerate any and every opinion subversive of Christianity, in order 
to keep men within her already too comprehensive fold. 

Passing for a moment over the second “ incident,” which has 
compelled the Bishop of Zanzibar to issue his indictment against 
the present rulers of the Ecclesia Anglicana, it may be convenient 
first to take the third point of his Open Letter. This, he says, 
“bears out my contention of our unfitness, as a Church, for mis- 
sionary work.” For his part in editing the volume of pronounced 
modernist type known as Foundations, Mr. Streeter, the Bishop of 
St. Albans’ chaplain, was requested by His Lordship to resign his 
chaplaincy “ privately and quietly.” Of this action the Bishop of 
Zanzibar writes: 


This step on your part, in so far as it has become known, has 
been heartily approved by all who hold the faith. A priest 
who denies the bodily Resurrection of our Lord; regards the 
Christ as the last of the Jewish prophets; dates His historic 
life from His baptism, disparages the trustworthiness of the 
Gospel record, except in so far as he has himself corrected and 
annotated it, challenges the infallibility of our Lord and Master, 
and accepts editorial responsibility for many more strange and 
erroneous doctrines, may well be asked privately to surrender 
the responsible office of selecting candidates for the Catholic 
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ministry. It is to many of us surprising that your Lordship 
did not make public the admirable action that you took. 


This measure of “mercy and judgment” on the part of the 
Bishop of St. Albans, is turned into “ utter bewilderment ” in the 
mind of his brother bishop, when he contrasts it with the punish- 
ment awarded to another priest, Dr. Langford James, almost at the 
same time. This latter was “inhibited from ministering ” in the 
diocese of St. Albans, because “‘ he had invoked our Lady and two 
other saints in one of the churches in that diocese. And, fur- 
ther, the same bishop, who had treated with conspicuous leniency his 
own chaplain, who had thrown discredit upon the fundamental 
teachings of the Christian faith, “delated”’ this other clergyman 
“to his own diocesan, as an offender against church law and Catho- 
lic truth,” and announced his “ refusal both of ordination and 


jurisdiction to any who practise these invocations.” 

No wonder that the Bishop of Zanzibar confesses his bewilder- 
ment, and asks himself on what possible principle the Bishop of St. 
Albans has brought himself to discriminate between the actions of 
the two clergymen who have been thus dealt with so differently. 


Had you measured both priests by the standard of antiquity 
[he writes], Dr. Langford James would have been reproved for 
holding an unauthorized service and commended for his piety; 
while Mr. Streeter would have been publicly condemned and 
inhibited. 

Had you measured them both by the present faith and prac- 
tice of the whole episcopate of East and West the Doctor 
would, again, have been at once reproved for a technical illegal- 
ity, and excused for his devotion, while your chaplain would 
have been forbidden to enter your churches. 


For this strange mode of action on the part of one claiming 
to be a Christian bishop, the Bishop of Zanzibar protests that he 
will not be a party to toleration of a “ new theology ” which strikes 
at the very root principles of the Christian religion, nor to the 
“ complete condemnation of a practice so Catholic, so beautiful, and 
so profoundly useful,’ as devotion to the Mother of God and the 
saints. 

And now, to turn to the second “ incident,” which called forth 
this Open Letter from the Bishop of Zanzibar, and which really 
forms the main item of the indictment thus made by one bishop of 
the Anglican Church against other bishops of the same communion, 
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and for the condemnation of whose action, as plainly heretical, he 
demands the sentence of the constituted authorities of the Church 
of England. In June, 1913, a Conference of Protestant Missions, 
with the Church Missionary Society, was held at a place called 
Kikuyu in British East Africa. The main object of this meeting 
was apparently to endeavor to arrange a common basis of mission- 
ary enterprise among the various Protestant bodies at work in that 
part of the world. It was recognized that much energy was lost, 
and much “overlapping” of the work of these societies was 
caused, by their want of coordination, and the proposal appears to 
have been to establish what is described as a system of “ interde- 
nominational ” compact, whereby certain districts were assigned 
to individual missionary societies, in which the other societies were 
to undertake not to energize. Thus, one district was to be content 
with the form of Christianity proposed by the English Church; 
another that by the Presbyterians; another that by the Baptists, 
and so on. To us Catholics it seems inconceivable that any such 
arrangement could have been seriously suggested. For it would 
at once appear that if the Episcopalian form of church government 
was, as may be supposed, the only true and certain form established 
by Christ, those who held this could hardly hand over a special 
district to a body teaching otherwise, and what to them must be false 
doctrine in so serious a matter. And the same must be said of 
all the many differences which divide the various sects which call 
themselves Protestant. 

The doctrinal basis of the proposed Federation involves the 
acknowledgment of the Bible as the rule of faith and practice; the 
acceptance of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creed as a general expres- 
sion of belief, and “‘the vital importance of belief in the atoning death 
of our Lord as the ground of forgiveness.” Pending the formation 
of this new Church, the two bishops and the heads of four Prot- 
estant missionary societies have pledged themselves : 


(a) To recognize common membership between federated 
Churches ; 

(b) To establish a common form of church organization ; 

(c) To admit to any pulpit a preacher recognized by his own 
Church ; 

(d) To admit to communion a recognized member of any 
other Church ; 

(e) To draw up and follow common courses of instruction 
both for candidates for baptism and candidates for ordination. 
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At the end of the conference to cement this proposed union, 
the Anglican Bishop of Mombasa “ celebrated the Holy Communion 
in the Presbyterian church, and admitted to communion as many of 
the delegates of Protestant societies as cared to present themselves.”’ 

The Bishop of Zanzibar protests energetically against both 
the proposed doctrinal basis which is to unite the various Protest- 
ant missions in East Africa with the Anglican Episcopal Church, 
and against the public manifestation of doctrines which would fol- 
low from the communion service celebrated for Presbyterians, etc., 
by the Bishop of Mombasa. He points out, amongst other things, 
that the “concordat” of the sects does not contain many points which 
he considers of Catholic faith. These naturally have been thrown 
over in the process of arriving at the greatest common measure of 
doctrine, which would be accepted by all the contracting parties. 

The Open Letter fell like a bombshell among the adherents of 
the Anglican communion in England. Letters from men of posi- 
tion, representing all the various shades of doctrine existing in the 
Established Church, have appeared in the daily and weekly papers. 
For the most part the general feeling would seem to be that the 
Open Letter is a mistake, for there is no general desire to clear up 
the ambiguity with which the formularies of the Anglican Church 
have been framed. According to the New York Times of Sunday, 
January 4, 1914, the controversy “has assumed alarming propor- 
tions,” and “ on many sides fears are expressed that the controversy 
may result in a schism which will rend the Church in two.” 

The most serious question raised by the admission of the 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and others to communion by 
the Bishop of Mombasa, is whether the Anglican Church is Episco- 
pal to the exclusion of the orders and sacraments of the non- 
Episcopal bodies? A letter to the London Times (December 13, 
1913) from the Bishop of Durham claims that the history of the 
Anglican Church shows that the ministry given in non-Episcopal 
bodies has been admitted by many of the great divines of that 
body. He cites: 


Bancroft, who carried his colleagues, including Andrewes, 
with him in consecrating Presbyterian ministers bishops for Scot- 
land in 1609; Andrewes, who claims “our government to be by 
divine right, yet it follows not that a Church cannot stand 
without it;” Ussher, who says (to Du Moulin), after a solemn 
assertion of the greatness of episcopacy, that he is prepared 
“to receive the Blessed Sacrament at the hands of the French 
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ministers if he were at Charenton,” loving and honoring the 
(Huguenot) Church of France “ as a true member of the Church 
Universal,” and Cosin, asserting in his will “his union of soul 
with all the orthodox, which I desire chiefly to be understood 
of Protestants and the best Reformed Churches.” 


To this witness of the views of Anglican divines may be added 
the case of Bishop Hooker, “the judicious,” who received the 
sacraments from Saravia, a Calvinist minister, and not an ordained 
clergyman of the Established Church. And, although it is true 
that since 1662 no one who has not received episcopal orders can 
legally hold a benefice in the Church of England, instances have 
not been wanting in high places where the validity of Presbyterian 
and other orders have been apparently allowed without question. 
The English sovereign attended Presbyterian services, so it is said, 
when in Scotland, and comparatively recently one of the Anglican 
bishops invited any member of any of the various Protestant bodies 
who might wish to come and receive communion on a special occa- 
sion in his cathedral. 

That this event in the hitherto unknown settlement of Kikuyu 
has called forth special searching of hearts, is in some measure at 
least due to the bold protest contained in the Bishop of Zanzibar’s 
Open Letter. It has raised the true issue: is the Church of England 
Catholic or Protestant? Dean Hensley Henson, in a letter on the 
controversy, says that the appeal now is to the English people 
on the question as to whether the English Church shall remain 
Protestant or become Roman Catholic. This is no doubt an exag- 
gerated statement of the issue, because the history of the past 
three centuries has proved beyond question that English churchmen 
of whatever school of thought are not logical in dealing with relig- 
ious matters. But that the case is serious, and is regarded as such 
by both sides, may be judged by the communication of Lord Hali- 
fax, the respected leader of the High Church Union, who says: “ I 
pray to God that the controversy may not occasion a schism which 
shall rend the Church in two. The dangers are only too obvious, 
and can hardly be exaggerated. They involve consequences affect- 
ing not only the Church of England, but the whole of Christendom.” 
The Bishop of Oxford, too, thinks that there never was a time when 
the cohesion of the Anglican Establishment was more seriously 
threatened than by this controversy; and he concludes that unless 
the authorities of that Church can speedily arrive at some statement 
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of principles, which will pull it together again, it will go on the 
certain way to destruction. 

To us Catholics it may seem impossible that any body of men 
holding diametrically opposite opinions on important doctrinal is- 
sues, can possibly agree on any basis which will be satisfactory to 
both sides. What they can do, however, is to endeavor to cover up 
the fires of a raging controversy and to do what they have done 
often before in their history, “agree to differ,” even though the 
issues would appear to us to be vital. “ Compromise ” on religious 
truth has saved the “comprehensive” character of the English 
Church often enough, and this note of that Church will probably 
be invoked again at this time of danger. The London Times in an 
article (December 27, 1913) puts this aspect of the controversy 
to its readers. 


It may be counted one of the distinctive, as well as one of 
the most honorable, characteristics of the Church of England 
that it always has been able to find a place for men who hold di- 
vergent opinions on such questions as those raised at Kikuyu. 
Both sides in the present controversy may claim to be true to the 
Ecclesia Anglicana, and so long as they recognize the rights of 
each other, and refrain from any attempt at mutual exclusion, 
nothing but gain can result from a frank discussion of their 
differences. 


Can it be possible that anyone can believe that our Lord came 
down on earth to establish a Church which has no voice to de- 
clare which of two opposite doctrines is true, and no authority to 
speak in His name? We Catholics can at least thank God that this 
is not our conception of the Church of Christ which is to us “ the 
pillar and groundwork of the truth.” 








THE EDICT OF POPE CALLISTUS.* 
BY BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


Rare =a N the opening chapter of Tertullian’s book On Modesty 

ww Mi 6(De Pudicitia), we read: “ I hear that there has been 

an Edict set forth, and a peremptory one too. The 

Pontifex Maximus—that is, the Bishop of bishops— 

issues an Edict: I remit the sins both of adultery 

and “yea to such as have discharged (the requirements of) 
penance.” 

Ever since the seventeenth century scholars have argued about 
the meaning of this Edict. It was once ascribed to Pope Zephy- 
rinus,{ but since the discovery of the Philosophumena of Hippolytus 
in 1851, all agree in attributing it to Pope Callistus (a. D. 220). 
Some maintain that this decree evidenced a profound revolution 
in the Church’s penitential discipline, which had hitherto excom- 
municated in perpetuity all baptized Christians guilty of the three 
capital sins of murder, apostasy, and impurity. § 

Others hold that the Edict merely sanctioned the traditional 
penitential discipline which was rejected by the Montanists of the 
third century, and that it attained undue prominence on account 
of the bitter attacks of Tertullian and Hippolytus.|| 

The Abbé d’Alés, in the present treatise, is a firm believer 
in the second theory, which he has defended before in the pages 
of the Revue du Clergé Frangais,J and in his two works on The 
Theology of Tertullian and The Theology of Hippolytus.** While 
admitting that the controversy has a dogmatic side, inasmuch as 
it concerns the historical exercise of the power of the keys, he de- 
clares it to be primarily an historical question, to be decided only 
after a careful consideration of the texts of the first three centuries. 
Granting that the Church possessed the power of pardon, did she 


*l’Edit de Calliste; Etude sur les Origines de la Pénitence Chrétienne. By 
Adhémar d’Alés. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 7 frs. 50. 

¢Petavius, De Penitentia publica, lib. 2, ch. ii, p. 244 (A. D. 1644). 

t“ He (Callistus) was the first to forgive men the sins of impurity, by declaring 
that he forgave all sins.” Philos. ix. 12. 

§$Petavius, Funk, Boudinhon, Batiffol, Tixeront, Pohle, Vacandard, and Rauschen. 

\iMorinus, Monceaux, Seeburg, Esser, and Stufler. 

WVol. i., pp. 337-365. 

**1q Théologie de Tertullien; La Théologie de Saint Hippolyte. 

VOL, XCVIII.—4I 
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or did she not, for weighty reasons, refrain from exercising this 
power in regard to capital crimes? Such a problem cannot be 
solved a priori, as some unreasonable opponents of the historical 
method maintain. As Dr. Pohle well says, “ We strongly insist 
upon the dogmatic theologian bowing before the facts of history, 
even though they appear extraordinary, and seeking to acquire a 
better understanding of the spirit of the primitive Church. Noth- 
ing could be more unfair than to judge the past by the present. 
Antiquity must be viewed in its historical setting and judged in its 
own light.’’* 

In Chapter II. the Abbé d’Alés proves that our Savior gave the 
pardoning power—the power to bind and loose—to St. Peter, when 
he appointed him head of the apostolic body;; that the power 
granted to Johni and to the other Apostles§ was merely an extension 
of the power granted to St. Peter, the foundation rock on which 
the Church was to be built.||_ The authenticity of these texts is main- 
tained against those rationalistic critics, who arbitrarily place them 
even as late as the beginning of the third century.] 

He next discusses those Scriptural texts which are said to 
deny the Church’s power of pardoning all sins. In St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, our Savior said to the Jews who refused to admit His 
miraculous power: “ He that shall speak against the Holy Ghost, 
it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world nor in the world 
to come.”** <A careful study of the context will make it clear that 
there was no question here of any limitation being put upon 
the pardoning power of the Church. The unpardonable sin was 
the Pharisees’ obstinate denial of all divine power: that hatred of 
God which closed the eyes to the light, and rendered the soul in- 
capable of pardon. “The sin of the Pharisees was more of an 
attitude of mind than a particular action; they persistently despised 
Him, Who was the Way, the Truth and the Life.”’+7 

The passages from the Epistle to the Hebrews,it which are 
frequently quoted to prove the existence of unpardonable sins, 
do not, as Harnack§§ maintains, picture the primitive Church as 
“a society of saints, entirely opposed to the principle of penance, 
at least for grave sins, and consequently closed to repentant Chris- 
tians.” On the contrary, the author of this letter was writing to 

*lehrbuch der Dogmatik, vol. iii., p. 404. {Matt. xvi. 10. 
tJohn xx. 23. §Matt. xviii. 18. (Matt. xvi. 18. 
{Resch, Aussercanonische Paralleltexte, vol. ii. pp. 187-196. 


**Matt. xii. 32. ttPage 26. ttHeb. vi. 4-8; x. 26-27; xii. 16-17. 
8$Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, vol. i., p. 439. 
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converts who were inclined to make little of their baptism, and who 
needed strengthening against all thought of relapsing into Judaism. 
The apostasy he denounced was “a persistent and obstinate apos- 
tasy.”* 

When St. John speaks of “the sin unto death ’}+ and denies 
those guilty of it the benefit of Christian prayers, he has in mind only 
those who have been excommunicated for grave sins.t The chil- 
dren of the devil,§ by their persistence in sin, render themselves 
incapable of pardon. 

The New Testament clearly teaches that the Apostles con- 
sidered their pardoning power unlimited. St. Peter does not de- 
spair of Simon Magus, but says to him: ‘ Do penance, therefore, 
for this thy wickedness; and pray to God, that perhaps this thought 
of thy heart may be forgiven thee.’’|| St. Paul in his second letter 
to Corinth pardons the sinner whom he had excommunicated in 
the first.— St. James,** St. Jude,j{ and St. John,ti are con- 
tinually calling upon sinners to repent, and renew their first fervor. 
They certainly knew nothing of a Church composed solely of saints. 

The oldest witness for the Church’s penitential discipline is 
Hermas, the writer of that obscure and mysterious book known as 
the Shepherd. Very little is known about the author. Origen makes 
him a companion of St. Paul,§§ although Hermas’ picture of the 
Roman Church certainly does not portray the apostolic age.||||_ The 
Muratorian fragment, with greater probability, declares him a 
brother of Pope Pius I. (A. D. 139-154). But it is universally ad- 
mitted that the book was written during the first half of the second 
century, although probably many years elapsed between the writing 
of its several parts. It was first placed among the canonical Scrip- 
tures; later on it was given a lower rank, though still read publicly 
in the churches. It is certainly an invaluable witness to the Church’s 
early penitential discipline. 

There has always been and there always will be a great deal of 
controversy concerning Hermas’ actual teaching on penance. Some 
scholars like Funk] and Rauschen*** think him opposed to all ec- 


clesiastical reconciliation after baptism; others like Stahl} consider 


*Page 32. ti John v. 16. tPage 34. §John viii. 44. 
Acts viii. 22. fl2 Cor. ii. 10. **James iv. 8-9; v. 15-16. 
ttJude xxii. 23. 

§§Comm. in Rom., x. 31; P. G. xiv., col. 1282. \\iPage 52. 
WWKirchengeschichtliche Abhandlungen, vol. i., p. 171 et seq. — 
***Eucharist and Penance, pp. 155-159. 

tttPatristische Untersuchungen, vol. i., pp. 295, 296. 
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the Shepherd a manifesto of the anti-Montanistic party. Our author 
declares both these hypotheses untenable, the first because it con- 
tradicts the very text, and the second because it is founded upon an 
anachronism. Montanism was non-existent in Hermas’ time.* 

His own theory, based on the text of the Third Vision, the 
Fourth Commandment, and the Eighth and Ninth Parables is as 
follows: Hermas excludes no sincere penitent from the benefit 
of pardon. He repeats this time and time again.t He asserts, 
however, that some are so deeply rooted in sin that an extraor- 
dinary effort is required on their part to be freed therefrom. It is 
a fact that all sinners do not make this effort. Hermas strongly 
urges them to repent, and plainly sets forth the malice of those who 
refuse to do so. His encratism is not the encratism of Marcion,§ 
but the fervent practice of the Christian law—a question of per- 
sonal fervor, and not of ecclesiastical discipline.|| If he speaks 
of apostates being without hope,f it is only because they persist 
in their apostasy and blasphemy. Our author writes: “After as 
before baptism, the only certain sign of damnation is absolute 
obstinacy in sin.** This is the doctrine of the Gospel—a distinct 
echo of the anathema pronounced by Christ on the sin against the 
Holy Ghost.}7 

The Abbé d’Alés asserts against Funk that the idea of the 
Church being the dispenser of the pardoning power is clearly set 
forth in the pages of the Shepherd, although nowhere does it take 
the explicit form of a sacerdotal judgment.ti The Shepherd, 
although not an official document, is of the highest importance, 
because it reveals the mind of the Roman clergy of the second 
century. 


The Church in her universal call to salvation, had ever in 
mind the various classes of people who made up her fold. She 
judged it inopportune to tell the catechumens in advance all 
their chances of rehabilitation, if they sinned after bap- 
tism. To baptized Christians who relapsed after bap- 
tism into sins like adultery, apostasy or idolatry she offered once, 
by means of penance, not only the divine pardon, but pardon 
through the ministry of the Church. At the same time she took 
good care not to tell them that this penance could be renewed. 
*Page 53. tPages 54-97. 

Vis. iii., 3, 3-7. Com. iv., 3, 7. Sim. viii., 6,6; ix. 7, 23 33, 3. 
$Tertullian, Adv. Marc., i., 29; iv., 34. La Théologie de Tertullien, p. 460 


et seq. Page 99. 
{Sim. ix., 26. **Vis. iii., pu. 7, 2. ttPage ror. ttPage 110. 
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She never despaired of the relapsed sinner, but always taught 
that whoever desired to do penance could regain thereby the 
grace of God.* 


Chapter IV. treats of the other witnesses of the second century 
who speak of penance. The Didache} urges the Christian to con- 
fess his sins in church, and not to dare enter the assembly with a 
bad conscience. It speaks of a confession of sins preliminary to the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, and recommends fraternal correction to bring 
about the repentance of sinners. 

St. Clement of Rome,{ speaking of the sin of discord and 
insubordination at Corinth, adjures the guilty ones not to harden 
their hearts, but to repent of their iniquity. He declares that their 
amendment lies in submission to their priests, the doctors of pen- 
ance; that humility is the way of salvation; that the centre of 
Christian hope is the fold of Christ, His Church.§ 

St. Ignatius of Antioch writes: ‘“ Where there is anger and 
division, God is not; but whoever does penance and returns to the 
unity of God around the bishop’s seat, is assured the grace of Jesus 
Christ to deliver him from every bond.”’|| 

St. Polycarp characterizes the ministry of the priests as a 
ministry of charity and mercy towards all. It requires, he tells us, 
“ sweetness, impartiality, just judgment, disinterestedness, reserve 
in accepting accusations, and slowness in condemning. He prays 
God that he may give the apostate priest Valens and his wife 
the grace of true repentance.]] 

We read in St. Irenzeus** that the Gnostic Cerdon was admitted 
to penance about the year 140, and in Tertullianj} that Marcion 
was received back more than once before his final excommunica- 
tion. St. Irenzeus does indeed first assert that eternal flames will 
be the lot of every apostate, but a few lines further on he adds that 
“hell awaits all those who persevere in their apostasy without 
repentance.” ti He does not broach the question of the remission of 
sins by an ecclesiastical ministry, but his silence is easily under- 
stood, once we remember how little space he gives in his writings 
to the doctrine of the sacraments. He makes but two allusions 
at most to the sacrament of baptism in his Adversus Hereses.§§ 


*Page 113. 14: 145) 34) 23)..155..3: 

tEpis. ad. Cor., viii., 5; 1. 5-513 lii., 13 Ivii., 1, 2. 

§Page 117. ||Philadel., iii., 1, 2. (WPhilip., vi., 1, 2; xi., 1-4. 
** Adv. Her., iii., 4; P. G. vii. col. 857. ttDe Pres., 30. 
ttAdv. Her., v., 26, 2; P. G. vii, col. 1194. 

§$8iv., 36, 4; P. G. vii., col. 1093; c. 7. 
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St. Justin Martyr declares that there is pardon in heaven for all 
repentant sinners. In explaining to the Jew Trypho that apostates 
will be lost forever unless they repent, he gives us to under- 
stand that if they do repent they will be saved.* Dionysius of 
Corinth} insists upon all truly repentant sinners—even apostates 
and heretics—being kindly received by the Church. Ina word, the 
constant witness of the second century—Rome, Antioch, Corinth, 
and Alexandria—tells us that pardon is ever awaiting the repentant 
sinner. 

The hierarchical Church, grouped about the bishop, is the nor- 
mal dispenser of this pardon, and the offer of ecclesiastical recon- 
ciliation is an earnest of the offer of divine pardon. The only 
legislative measure of the second century that we meet with is the 
prohibition of repeating the public penance. The Church’s aim in 
this strict discipline was to prevent laxity by giving this institution 
the form of an unique favor. Hermas is the first witness to this 
law, which is solely of ecclesiastical origin. There is no warrant 
for it, whatever, in the sacred Scriptures. Introduced probably 
under the stress of peculiar circumstances, it gradually acquired 
the force of a general law. 

The De Penitentia of Tertullian, which he wrote while a 
Catholic, does not mention the existence of any unpardonable sins, 
nor does it speak of the pardon of sins independently of the min- 
istry of the Church.t In this treatise, Tertullian defines penance,§ 
and insists that it is necessary both for catechumens preparing for 
baptism,|| and for Christians who have relapsed into sin after 
baptism. He warns sinners that they can make use of this “second 
penance” only once,** and that their interior dispositions of sorrow 
must be manifested externally by the performance of the canonical 
penance or exomologesis, “ the discipline for man’s prostration and 
humiliation.”}+ The Church is the dispenser of the second pen- 
ance, just as she is of the first penance or baptism. This our author 
deduces{{ from Tertullian’s own words: “ Therefore, while it (the 
canonical penance) abases a man, it raises him; while it covers 
him with squalor, it renders him more clean; while it accuses, it 
excuses; while it condemns it absolves.§§ 

In the De Pudicitia, Tertullian, now a Montanist,|||| attacks the 
Catholic teaching of his De Penitentia. Angryat the Pope’s Edict,Jf] 


*II. Apol., 2; P. G. vi., col. 444. fEusebius, Hist. Eccl., iv., 23, 6. 
tPages 151-168. §Ch. i. \\Chs. iv.-vi. {1Chs. vii.-xii. **Ch. v. 
tiCh. ix. ttPage 166. $§Ch. ix. WCh. ii. W1Ch. i. 
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which set forth so clearly the Church’s claim to pardon all sinners, 
the puritan Tertullian formulates his teaching about the unpardon- 
able sins,* not as an appeal to the original tradition of the Church, 
as some Catholic scholars maintain, but as a protest of “ the spotless . 
young Church of the paraclete ” against the old and corrupt Church 
of Callistus.j He then proceeds to ridicule bitterly the Church’s 
claim to pardon all sins, for his heretical sect maintained, ‘ the 
Lord alone has power to pardon.t{ Tertullian, like all heretics, 
denied the divine authority of the Church, and consequently her 
power to pardon. Montanism was essentially a multitude without 
any organic authority, its members depending entirely on a supposed 
direct illumination of the Spirit.§ 

Not very long after the schism of Tertullian in Carthage, the 
schism of Hippolytus occurred at Rome. Hippolytus’ philippic 
against Pope Callistus, the Philosophumena, aims at giving a com- 
plete history of all heresies, and paints in the blackest colors pos- 
sible “the sect of Callistus,” 7. e., the Catholic Church.|| His 
viewpoint is different from Tertullian’s, inasmuch as he proposes to 
give a picture of the whole career of a detested rival, while Ter- 
tullian writes apropos of a particular act of the Pope. 

Hippolytus tells us that Pope Callistus grants pardon to sinners 
of every description, especially to those followers of his who, 
repenting of their schism, are anxious to return to Catholic unity. 
The Pope refuses to depose every bishop guilty of a capital crime, 
and admits into the ranks of the clergy men who had been married 
two or three times. He gains the applause of the multitude by 
flattering their passions contrary to the law of Christ, and encour- 
ages them to commit sin by boasting of his power to pardon the 
well-disposed. He permits noble women to marry secretly beneath 
their rank—even slaves—against the civil law, and thereby is an 
abettor of concubinage and abortion; yet despite all this he con- 
tinues to call his party the Catholic Church without the slightest 
shame. For the first time in history we find him and his followers 
asserting a second baptism, etc.** 

We can easily read through the lines of this bitter diatribe. 
The schismatic Hippolytus is angry at the defections in his 
ranks, and, in the bitterness of his railing, witnesses despite 
himself to the universal mercy and pardon which the Catholic 
Church at all times accords the repentant sinner. It is most likely 


*Ch. ii. tPage 179. Ch. iii. §Page 195. 
"Page 217. {Page 2109. **Philos. ix. 2. 
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true that for good reasons Pope Callistus pardoned certain unfaith- 
ful clerics, but there is no evidence whatever to show that he abro- 
gated the canon law deposing unworthy priests and bishops, which 
we know was in existence long after his pontificate. That he ig- 
nored the marriage laws of the pagan Emperors Marcus Aurelius 
and Commodus,* is greatly to his credit, and proves both his good 
sense and kindly Christian heart. We can readily believe that 
some of these marriages turned out badly, and that some of the 
women alluded to were actually guilty of child murder; but the 
lawgiver who legislates honestly for the general good is never con- 
sidered responsible for the crimes of every law-breaker.7 

The Abbé d’Alés admits, with De Rossi,t that under Pope 
Callistus there was a certain softening of the old-time rigorous 
discipline in particular cases, and that the anger of Hippolytus 
was due to the Pope’s clear and uncompromising defence of 
the Church’s claim to pardon all sinners, no matter what their 
crimes. The second baptism that Hippolytus speaks of was prob- 
ably the “ second penance ” of Tertullian, and not re-baptism, for we 
learn from one of the immediate successors of Pope Callistus, 
Pope Stephen (A. D. 254-257), that re-baptism was always discoun- 
tenanced by the Roman Church. 

We see, therefore, that Tertullian protested against the Edict of 
Callistus because the Pope maintained—or at least strongly enforced 
—the old-time discipline mentioned by Hermas,§ whereas Hip- 
polytus protested against an innovation introduced by the Pope Cal- 
listus to flatter men’s passions.|| Against Funk, the Abbé d’Alés 
holds that Tertullian was right. The Edict of Callistus was in no 
sense an innovation; it simply evidenced the enforcement of an old 
Church law which some Catholic bishops were in danger of forgetting 
and which was denied by the heretics and schismatics of the time.] 

Origen was too extraordinary a teacher—he may be rightly 
styled the Doctor of Penance—to escape being claimed by both 
parties in the present controversy. Both sides admit that he de- 
clared in his book against Celsus (A. D. 246-248) the possible pardon 
and reconciliation of all sinners, no matter how grossly they might 
have offended.** But some maintain that he changed his opinion 
in the fourteen years that elapsed from the time he had written his 
De Oratione (A. D. 232-235).77 


*Dig., I., ix., 8; XXIIL., i. 16; ii. 16, 42, 44, 47; XXIV., 1. 3. 

+Pages 216-217. tBullettino, 1866, p. 30. §De Pud., 10, 12. Page 230. 
{Page 240. **Contra Celsum., iii., 51; P. G. xl., col. 988. 
ttxxviii., 10; P. G. xi, 529. 
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Origen tells us that “ we must not despair of those who weep 
for their sins and turn again to God, for the malice of our sinning 
does not surpass the goodness of God.”* He declares further that 
those who speak of “ natures incapable of salvation” are heretics. 
He makes it pretty clear in some of his homilies that it is the 
Church which effects the reconciliation of sinners by means of her 
system of public penance. “ What we do in secret,” he writes, 
“even by mere words or thoughts, must be published and 
declared by him who makes himself the accuser of the sin after 
having been the instigator.t Homicide and adultery are not un- 
pardonable sins,§ for the Church can reconcile all sinners without 
exception.” In the present life, “ anyone who has left the assembly 
of the people of God can return to it by penance.’’|| Only those 
who sin against the Holy Ghost cannot be pardoned; not that the 
Holy Ghost is in any way superior te Christ, but because such sin- 
ners turn away from the counsels of the Spirit, Who dwells within 
them, and obstinately persevere in their sin. Every mortal sin 
of a baptized Christian is a sin against the Holy Ghost which merits 
eternal damnation, unless he repents of it with all his heart. 
To be pardoned his sin, the sinner must have recourse to those 
who have on earth the power of the keys, i. e., St. Peter and the 
bishops who share with him his dignity.** When Origen speaks 
of unpardonable sins in his De Oratione, he does not imply that they 
are unpardonable im se, but unpardonable on account of the malice of 
unrepentant sinners or the laxity of priests who fail to dispose them 
to penance.j+ He makes a clear-cut distinction between slight faults 
which are easily pardoned by the divine goodness, and those graver 
faults which require public penance. He looks upon every tendency 
to relax the severity of the ordinary penitential discipline as a 
menace to Christian morality, but he never once doubts the Church’s 
power to pardon all sins.t{{ Whether or not he denied the right 
of pardon to sinful bishops and priests is uncertain, although our 
author rejects this theory himself.§§ The so-called conflict between 


*In Lev. (xvi.), Hom. ix., 8; P. G. xii., col. 520. 

tIn Jer. (li.), Hom. xxi, 12; P. G. xiii., col. 541. 

tIn Lev. (v.), Hom. iii, 4; P. G. xii. col. 429. 

§In Ex. (xv.), Hom. vi, 9; P. G. xii. col. 335. 

HIn Zech. (xiv. 8), Hom. iii., 8; P. G. xiii., col. 694. 

fin. Joan. (i. 3), i. ii, 11; P. G. xiv., col. 129. Cf. Poschmann, Die Sunden- 
vergebung bei Origenes, p. 7. 

**In Matt. (xviii. 18), Hom. xiii., 31; P. G. xiii. col. 1180. 

ttxxviii., 8-10; P. G. xi., col. 528. 

ttIn Lev. (xxv.), Hom. xv., 2, 3; P. G. xii., col. 560. 

$$Holl, Enthusiasmus und Bussegwalt, p. 231. 
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Origen and Pope Callistus* he considers absolutely imaginary, for, 
first, the only writings of Origen which may be dated with any 
probability during the pontificate of Pope Callistus, give no evidence 
whatever of any such conflict; second, the only treatise in which 
some claim to have found a trace of this pretended conflict, is not 
contemporaneous with Pope Callistus; and, third, if this treatise is 
read together with the other writings of Origen, it takes on a 
totally different meaning. It is undoubtedly true that Origen very 
frequently anathematized the sin of impurity, and associated it with 
the other great sins of idolatry and murder. But he never mani- 
fested the slightest intention of protesting against any Papal act 
such as the Edict of Callistus. There is good reason to believe 
that he knew the De Pudicitia and the Philosophumena, but it never 
can be proved that he sympathized in any form with either the 
Roman schism or the African heresy.+ 

The successors of Pope Callistus in the third century held 
the same views as he did upon the reconciliation of repentant 
sinners. We see this clearly in the question of the Japsi in North 
Africa, where so many had denied the faith during the persecution 
of Decius. The Roman clergy wrote two letters to St. Cyprian,t 
urging him not to admit them to communion until they had 
undergone penance;§ but neither Rome nor Carthage ques- 
tioned for a moment the right of idolaters to be pardoned by the 
Church. || 

The election of Pope Cornelius cemented an alliance between 
the Chair of Peter and the African Episcopate grouped about St. 
Cyprian. They agreed in retaining the old penitential discipline, 
4. é., the immediate reconciliation of the libellatici after an investiga- 
tion of each particular case, and the admitting to penance of the 
sacrificati, and their reconciliation at the hour of death if they 
persevered.{ At Rome some clerics, like the priest Maximus and 
others, were fully restored after they had abandoned the schism 
of Novatian, while others, like the Novatian bishop, Trophimus, 
for certain reasons, were admitted only to lay communion. Later on 
a Council of Carthage extended to the sacrificati the same privileges 
that had formally been granted to the libellatici, provided they gave 
signs of true penance.** 

There is not a text of the first three centuries which can be 


*Doellinger, Hippolytus und Kallistus, pp. 254-256. 
tPage 2096. tPage 306. §Epistole, xxx., xxxvi. 
Pages 306-318. TPage 339. **Page 340. 
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adduced to prove that reconciliation was denied to murderers.* 
On the contrary, we find testimony after testimony to the fact of 
their being pardoned in Hermas,; the Didascalia of the Apostles, 
Clement of Alexandria,§ Origen,|| Eusebius, and St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus.** 

Our readers can readily see that this scholarly dissertation on 
the Edict of Callistus will prove invaluable to the student of the 
origins of the Church’s early penitential discipline. Many of his 
conclusions are disputed by Catholic scholars like Funk,;} Batif- 
fol,it Vacandard,§§ Duchesne,]|||| Tixeront,]] and Rauschen,*** 
and the brevity and obscurity of the passages in dispute will per- 
haps leave many of these problems forever insoluble. Most men, 
in matters wherein the Church has not spoken, will take sides in 
interpreting those documents according as the bias of their minds is 
conservative or not. The Abbé d’Alés treats the arguments of his 
opponents with the utmost courtesy and fairness, although, we 
must admit, they have been utterly unmoved by his answers to their 
objections.j{~ We recommend this volume highly as the most 
complete, detailed, and careful exposition of the Church’s penitential 
discipline in the first three centuries. It should be read, together 
with the author’s two works on The Theology of Tertullian and 
The Theology of St. Hippolytus. 


*Pages 350-360. TVis.. il; 2; 2. Ch. ix. 

SQuis dives salvetur., 42. In Ex., Hom. v., 1,9; P. G. xii., col. 338. 

qHist. Eccl., vi. 34; Chronicon Pascale, P. G. xcii., col. 668; case of Emperor 
Philip (a. D. 244-249). 

**Epist. Can., viii, P. G. x., col. 1040. 

+tKirchenges. Abhand., 3 vols. Paderborn, 1897, 1899, 1907. 

ttBulletin de litt. Ecclés., p. 339. Paris, 1906. 

$§Revue du Clergé Frangais, pp. 113-131. Paris, April, 1907. 

\WHistoire Ancienne de l’Eglise, vol. i., p. 317. Paris, 1908. 

"Histoire des dogmes, vol. i., p. 368. Paris, 1906. 

***Eucharist and Penance, pp. 152-184. Bonn, 1908. 

tttRevue du Clergé Francais, pp. 365-367. May 15, 1907. 








THE EARLIEST MEN. 


BY SIR BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, M.D., SC.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., K.S.G., 


President and Professor of Archeology, University College, Cork. 


THE REMAINS OF MAN HIMSELF. 


ase) EFORE proceeding to describe and comment on the 
as Ny} examples of early human skeletons or portions 
thereof, it will be convenient to deal with a few 
general points in connection with this section of our 
LN s—S} subject. In the first place, then, it may be said that 
the remains of early man so far discovered are but few, and that 
it is not to be expected that they will ever be very numerous. Only 
under the most favorable and unusual conditions could they have 
been preserved to the present day, and even when they have been 
preserved to the present day, it is often (one may say invariably 
with regard to the very earliest cases) in a much mutilated condi- 
tion. Nor is this difficult to understand, as we shall see if we 
consider the condition and surroundings of early man, and in con- 
nection therewith some of the difficulties which arise when we come 
to attempt to place his skeletal remains in their appropriate geo- 
logical or cultural horizon. When early man came to die his 
tribe might either feea on his remains or leave them to lie where 
they were at the time of his death, or they might inter them with 
or without cremating the body. Cremation we may dispose of at 
once, for, though it was a favorite practice in a later period of 
the prehistoirc age, we have no evidence of it during those earlier 
stages with which alone we are here concerned. 

Let us suppose that his remains were left to lie where they 
were when life fled from the body. The flesh would gradually dis- 
appear, either devoured by wild beasts—of which there were great 
numbers and varieties—or disposed of by ordinary process of de- 
composition. The bones might for some considerable time resist 
disintegration, but eventually they, too, in the course of long ages, 
would disappear, unless some lucky accident occurred to preserve 
them or some portion of them. They might be covered up, or the 
complete body might be covered up by wind-blown sand, by gravel 
or earth brought down by a flood, by a land-slip or by other natural, 
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fortuitous circumstance. Then long ages afterwards, the gravel- 
seeker or some other son of toil gets to work and exposes the 
remains. Let us suppose, however, that his fellows resolve to bury 
their dead comrade. They may do so by depositing his body in a 
cave, as was actually done in many portions of the Palzolithic Age, 
though not, so far as we are aware, in its very earliest stages, and 
if that cave was rendered inaccessible to wild beasts, the remains 
would have the best chance of surviving to our own day. 

Incidentally it may be added that where primitive man took the 
trouble to place the remains of his dead brother in security, he in 
the vast majority of cases placed with them some of the implements 
which the dead man had been in the habit of using whilst on earth. 
These offerings are called “ grave-goods ” or “‘ accompanying gifts,” 
and they are important from two points of view. First of all they 
throw great light upon the period to which the remains belong. 
Thus, if a bronze dagger is found with a skeleton, in an untouched 
interment, it must be clear to everyone that the remains are not 
earlier than the Bronze Age. They may be later, because the 
implement may be one of an earlier period, placed with the remains 
of the dead man for some ritual or other reason, but they cannot 
be earlier. And so with the various kinds of stone implements: 
when they are found with the remains of the dead, they are of great 
assistance in enabling us to say at what stage of the world’s history 
he lived. 

But there is a further point of perhaps even greater interest 
in connection with these “ grave-goods,” and it is this. All over the 
world, and at all stages of the world’s history with which we are 
acquainted, these “ grave-goods”” have one significance and one 
only, and it would be illogical and absurd to deny that the same sig- 
nificance does not attach to them in the period before history began. 
These offerings were placed with the dead body, because it was 
believed that the man did not all die, but that something of him 
remained which went to live in some other existence—perhaps very 
similar to that enjoyed by the dead man when on earth—in which 
he would need the implements which were placed by his dead body. 
Hence wherever these “ grave-goods ” are found, we may conclude 
that those who placed them there believed in the existence of what we 
call the “ soul ”—we do not know how they spoke of it or thought 
of it—of the man himself, as apart from his body, in some other 
world invisible to his fellows. To dispose of this part of the matter 
at once it may here be said that the earliest race of whose burials 
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we have any knowledge—as will appear at a later stage—is that 
known as the Mousterian. A complete account of an interment of 
this period in a cave known as La Chapelle aux Saints in the Dor- 
dogne district, was given by MM. les Abbés A. and J. Bouyssonie 
et L. Bardon.* 

Around this body lay a great number of well-made implements 
of the period, and bits of the red ochre with which we may reason- 
ably conclude that the members of the tribe, like other savages, 
were in the habit of decorating their bodies. Further, bones were 
placed over the head, in fact, as Sollas says, “this was evidently 
a ceremonial interment, accompanied by offerings of food and im- 
plements for the use of the deceased in the spirit world.” And he 
continues: “It is almost with a shock of surprise that we discover 
this well-known custom, and all that it implies, already in existence 
during the last episode of the Great Ice Age.” 

After this digression we may return to the question of inter- 
ment which may not—in an overwhelming number of cases could 
not—have taken place inacave. Then the survivors must have (a) 
dug a hole in the ground, or (b) in the side of a bank, or (c) have 
heaped up a pile of earth or stones or both—a cairn in fact—over 
the remains. It will be observed that a similar result, so far as 
the remains are concerned, might occur from natural causes, and the 
first thing which has to be determined when bones of an early man 
are in question, is whether they were interred or not, and this is 
by no means always a problem easy of solution. In the first place 
the discovery of these remains must necessarily, in almost every 
conceivable case—except where caves are being purposely searched 
for the remains—be made by some laborer wholly ignorant of the 
matter in question. If the remains themselves are not destroyed 
or grievously mutilated, the surrounding conditions must necessarily 
have been so much interfered with as to render it very difficult, 
perhaps almost impossible, to say whether the body lies in disturbed 
or undisturbed earth, that is, whether we have to do with an inter- 
ment or a natural position of the body. 

The next question refers to the objects found with the remains. 
If it is an undoubted interment and remains are found with it, 
as in the case of La Chapelle aux Saints, no question arises. But 
let us take the case of a fragment of skull found in a gravel pit 


*L’Anthropologie, 1908, p. 513. Perhaps one may be allowed to call attention 
here to the extraordinary number of facts in connection with prehistoric archzology 
which have been brought to light by Catholic clerics, e. g., Breuil, McEnery, and 
those mentioned above cum multis aliis. 
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in association with palzeolithic implements, and the teeth of elephants 
and a hippopotamus. They may all belong to the same period it 
is true, but then, on the other hand, they may not, for they may 
belong to different periods, and have been rolled together in the same 
pit by some great flood. Here it may be remarked that animal 
remains, particularly of the kind alluded to above, are of great 
service in assigning a period to things found with them, but only 
where it can be definitely proved that the collocation of the two 
classes of objects is not wholly accidental. A fragment or the 
entire of a skull of a Roman soldier might quite conceivably be 
found in gravels containing palzolithic implements and teeth of the 
kind alluded to above, but long ages would have separated the 
various things under consideration. 

It is well to bear in mind that there are always three questions 
to be asked in connection with any discovery of human remains; 
that the reply to any or all of them is often most difficult and most 
doubtful, yet until these questions are answered, no absolutely 
certain decision as to the precise scientific value of the discovery 
can be arrived at. These questions are: 


First: What is the geological period of the stratum in which - 
they are found? 

Second: Do the remains in question belong to that period, or 
were they of later date, and introduced by man or by other 
means into a stratum with which they were not related by time? 

Third: Were any implements or bones or teeth or other such 
objects found with the remains, and, if so, was the collocation 
accidental or was it significant? 


Having cleared away these preliminary points, we may now 
proceed to a brief consideration of the chief remains of early man 
at present under discussion. 


EARLY HUMAN REMAINS. 


Very briefly, from considerations of space, must the chief 
examples be touched upon, and in so doing an effort will be made to 
avoid details, and to give the main features of interest to the general 
reader. 

The Trinil Remains. Discovered in Java by Dubois in 1891. 
They consist of the top part of a skull, two molar teeth, and a thigh 
bone found in the same locality, but forty-six feet apart. They 
were clearly not an interment, and the first difficulty which arises 
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with regard to them is whether they all belonged to the same 
individual or not, a difficulty which can perhaps never be set 
at rest. An attempt to throw light upon this and other disputed 
points was made by the expedition of Mdme. Selenka, the results 
of which have been recently published. After enormous labors 
nothing was found with the exception of another tooth, pretty cer- 
tainly human. So far as can be ascertained, for it has not yet 
been described, it did not belong to the previously-discovered re- 
mains. It is impossible to build any theory on this last tooth, since 
it might have belonged to a man of a comparatively recent period, 
and have come to lie where it did in any one of several ways, ¢. g., 
by falling down a deep crack in the earth. The remains themselves 
have been assigned to a single individual, named Pithecanthropus 
erectus, but apart from the initial difficulty alluded to above, the 
greatest difference of opinion exists as to the character of the skull. 
Dr. Munro* gives a list of seven authorities who look upon it as 
human, six who consider it to be simian, and seven who believe it to 
be a transitional form. Further, he quotes the following amusing 
paragraph, which exemplifies the discordance of opinion on the sub- 
ject, from a paper by the veteran archzologist, G. de Mortillet, whose 
name has already been mentioned in these pages: “Les avis ont 
été on ne peut plus partagés. Ils se sont tout d’abord parqués par 
nationalités. Les Anglais, bien que compatriotes de Darwin, ont fait 
des grands efforts pour démontrer qu’il ne s’agit que d’un homme, 
un homme trés inférieur, mais déja un veritable homme. Les Alle- 
mands, au contraire, se sont froidement ingéniés a prouver qu'il 
ne s’agit que d’un singe. Les Frangaises ont purement et simple- 
ment adopté les déterminations du jeune savant. C’etait chose 
facile pour des compatriotes de Lamarck.” 

Apart from, or rather in addition to, these unsolved difficulties, 
it is not certain whether the geological epoch of the stratum in which 
the remains were found belongs to pliocene or pliestocene times, 
the latter opinion being now, I understand, more in favor than it 
was. It is obvious that however much discussion may rage around 
these bones, and quite legitimately rage, no stable theory can be 
reared upon the very unstable footing which is now presented, 
until some fairly certain conclusion is arrived at with regard to these 
controverted points. At the same time it must be remembered 
that in connection with the Neanderthal skull, even in 1901 Schwalbe 
was able to tabulate four distinct views, with several subdivisions 

*Paleolithic Man, p. 190. 
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in each, as to its character. Yet more recent discoveries have 
cleared up the difficulties, and there is but little if any difference 
of opinion on this skull at the present moment. 

One other point may be dealt with here. The cubic capacity 
of the skull is, generally speaking, a measure of the skull-contents, 
i. @., the brain. It is generally considered that size of brain and 
amount of intellect have some ratio, though perhaps it would be 
more correct to speak of the extent of the gray cortex. At any rate 
it is generally conceded that an estimate of the intellectual position, 
or at least possibilities of a race, may be gathered from their cranial 
capacity. There are remarkable exceptions to this rule, and it may 
at once be said that nothing is more certain than that quite small 
brains may be associated with very good intellects. For example, 
a dwarf, Paulina Musters, commonly known as the Princess Paul- 
ina, who measured about twenty inches at the time of her death, 
and had the brain-size of a child of that stature, 7. e., immensely 
inferior to that of the lowest race of mankind, for her body-weight 
was only one hundred and forty-four ounces, whilst the brain- 
weight of an ordinary woman is on the average forty-five ounces. 
Yet the doctor who attended her in her last illness at the age of 
nineteen, speaks of her as being “of a good general, education, 
and speaking four languages—her native Dutch, French, German, 
and a little English.” But a much more striking case is that of 
Gambetta, who will certainly not be accused by anyone of having 
been deficient in what is commonly called “ brains.” Yet his brain 
weighed only two and a half pounds, the average British brain 
being about three pounds. As a matter of fact, Gambetta’s brain- 
weight fell considerably below that of the average of savage races. 
However, with this word of caution, it may be said that skull 
capacity is the best, and indeed almost the only, measure which we 
have of intellectual possibilities in otherwise unknown races. This’ 
statement is made with all caution, and with all reservations, as to 
relative size of different parts of the skull, and consequently brain. 
The rule in question can only be regarded as a rough approximation, 
but it is the best that we have. 

In the case of the Trinil skull, which is very imperfect, it is 
exceedingly difficult to make an accurate estimate of what was its 
original capacity. Dubois put it down at eight hundred and fifty- 
five cubic centimeters, but Keith thinks that is an underestimate; 
though he does not commit himself to any figure, no doubt wisely, 
for the estimation can be little more than a guess. It may just be 

VOL, XCVIII.—42 
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mentioned that the Australian savages’ skull-capacity runs down to 
about one thousand cubic centimeters. 

‘The Piltdown Skull. This skull, in an imperfect condition and 
with half a lower jaw, was found by Mr. Dawson in a flint-bearing 
gravel overlying the Wealden (Hastings beds) at Piltdown in Sus- 
sex, and was described by him and by Dr. Smith Woodward.* 
It is at this moment an object of active controversy. Its describers 
think that skull and mandible “ cannot safely be described as being 
of earlier date than the first half of the Pleistocene epoch.” There 
is some doubt as to whether the fragment of skull and the mandible 
belong to the same individual. Chellean implements were found 
with the remains, and are claimed as being of the same date. As 
to the skull itself, or rather the fragments which remain, it is stated 
that the cubic capacity is above that of the modern Australian sav- 
age, but in connection with the Piltdown example, it is a curious 
fact that the reconstruction of the skull carried out by the authors 
of the paper does not at all please Professor Keith, another high 
authority. This authority says that Dr. Smith Woodward’s re- 
construction is one of a man who “could neither breathe nor eat, 
which was an absolutely impossible condition. The mistake had 
been made similar to that in 1887, of putting a chimpanzee face on 
a human skull.”” And he also states that the cubic capacity was 
one thousand five hundred and sixty cubic centimeters, in other 
words, that it was a very large skull, whilst the authors of the paper 
say that it was “at least one thousand and seventy cubic centi- 
meters,” a very great discrepancy in description. Whichever may 
be right, it is clear that it is a human skull with which we have to do. 
Far more remarkable features attach to the mandible, and that may 
be considered in connection with another specimen which it some- 
what resembles, namely, 

The Heidelburg Jaw. Found near the place after which it 
was named, and first described in 1908, this jaw and that found at 
Piltdown resemble each other, in being more like a simian jaw than 
any others associated with human beings; yet both of them are 
believed to be human in their character, chiefly because the teeth 
are obviously human. What is still more remarkable is that they 
are actually more like the teeth of the higher races of man to-day, 
and less like the teeth of apes than are the teeth of some of the 
savage human races of to-day. This has been stated by Sollas of 
the Heidelburg jaw, and the teeth of the Piltdown specimen are 


*Quarterly Journal, Geological Society, London; March, 1913: 
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claimed as definitely human. In some accounts of this specimen it 
is stated that the anatomical conditions point to the inability of 
the former possessor of the jaw to speak, but this has been shown 
to be a mistake. There is no doubt that the Piltdown jaw and the 
skull, if the two belong to each other (which is thought by some 
to be unlikely), form in many ways a great puzzle, and one which 
is by no means cleared up. Perhaps further discoveries may throw 
light on the matter, as was the case with the Neanderthal skull. 

Whilst dealing with this specimen, allusion may be made to the 
matter of reconstructions, since Professor Keith in his book has 
actually attempted to reconstruct the entire Heidelburg skull from 
the mandible which alone has come to hand. Of course it is 
most natural that anatomists should undertake tasks of this kind, 
and they have various rules and facts to aid them in carrying out 
their operations. But after all a great deal must be left to surmise, 
and the results obtained differ within too wide limits, far too wide 
limits, even to fall within the province of the law of error; in other 
words, they cannot be depended upon. A friend once suggested to 
me that a small committee of anatomists might very carefully meas- 
ure a modern skull and take a cast of the same. Having done this 
they might then cut away the missing parts of the Piltdown skull, 
and hand the fragments to some of the reconstructors of ancient 
skulls to work upon. The results compared with the cast and meas- 
urements would afford very interesting comments on the value of 
reconstructions, and would act as a splendid example of a control 
experiment. But perhaps it never will be carried out. Respecting 
the Piltdown skull, at this moment probably the most interesting 
remnant of humanity under discussion amongst scientists, it may be 
said, first, that it seems quite clear that it dates back to a period of 
extreme antiquity, though it may be impossible to translate this 
statement into any actual number of years in such a manner as to 
stand criticism. Secondly, it may also be said that the skull is that 
of a man, and, even more, that the skull is of a character not inferior 
to that of races now in existence on this earth. Further, the imple- 
ments found with it, if indeed they be the implements of the race 
to which the former owner of the skull belonged, are definite human 
instruments of a kind quite familiar to students of prehistoric 
archeology. 

Later Examples. The specimens which have been so far en- 
gaging our attention are of a more or less isolated character, at 
least in our present state of knowledge, and present, as has 
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been indicated, many features difficult to explain, and _per- 
haps incapable of complete explanation. Such was the case, 
up to what we may fairly call the other day, with regard to some 
of the other specimens of the remains of early man on which recent 
discoveries have thrown a flood of light. Notably, as already men- 
tioned, was this the case with regard to the Neanderthal skull. This 
fragment has been shown to possess characters so closely resembling 
those of other crania of an early date, that anthropologists now 
speak of a Neanderthal race from the name of the spot where the 
first and most celebrated example was discovered. This, again, is 
only one of several races at present believed to have been in exist- 
ence at a very early period, such as the Cro-Magnon Race, the Mous- 
terian Race, and, at somewhat later but still very remote eras, the 
Aurignacians and the Magdalenians. These papers were not in- 
tended to contain an account of the discoveries of anthropologists, 
save in so far as they touch on a few fundamental problems which 
were indicated in the first pages. Hence no attempt will be made 
to deal with these various races, other than to sum up in a few 
words the principal matters of interest which arise in connection 
with them. In the first place, it may be said that at whatever date 
or period they may have lived, they were unquestionably men, and 
that they possessed skulls of a cranial capacity not inferior, and in 
some cases—even very ancient cases—superior to that of races 
reckoned to-day as amongst the highest in existence. They had 
certain racial characteristics, but so have the peoples of the world 
to-day, and just as Tartar differs from Negro, and Negro from 
European, so there were different races of mankind even at these 
very early periods. Such is the conclusion at which science has 
arrived at the present date. 

In the second place the remains of their handicraft which have 
come down to us, prove conclusively that they had not only the 
skulls but the hands of man, and very skillful hands too, as will be 
admitted by any person who has examined the highly-finished im- 
plements which have come down to us. Let any person who exam- 
ines some of these implements of flint, set himself down to the task 
of endeavoring to imitate them with the same materials and the 
same tools—pieces of stone—as were used by primitive man, and 
he will find his respect for the craftsman of bygone days enormously 
raised as the result of his own failures to accomplish anything like 
what his far-off ancestor was able to achieve. The same fact is 
impressed upon us by the remarkable discoveries which have been 
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made in connection with the artistic capacities of some of the earliest 
races of mankind. 

Of the art of the earliest peoples known to us, we have at 
present no knowledge. Perhaps they lived in too strenuous times, 
and had too severe a struggle to maintain their existence, to devote 
any time to what is after all not a necessity of life, namely, art. 
For, as will be readily understood, the pursuit of art connotes a cer- 
tain relief from extreme strain. When a man takes the trouble 
to decorate his weapons, it means that he has moments when he can 
feel sure that he will not be called upon to use them for their primary 
purpose. At any rate it is only towards the later Paleolithic 
Period that we begin to find undoubted and extensive evidence of 
a love for and a great skill in pictorial art. This again is not a 
matter over which it is possible here to linger, but those who take 
the trouble to examine the numerous reproductions of this early art 
which are now available, will be struck by its excellence, its spirit, 
and its admirable reproduction of the great beasts and creatures 
amongst which man lived, with which he had to war, and of which 
he made his food. 

Finally it may be said, that as far as we go back amongst the 
races to which allusion is now being made, we discover undoubted 
evidence of a belief in the future life of man, and thus—so far as 
this is evidence—of the possession of religious beliefs. And con- 
sidering how little we know about these far-off people, this is a 
great deal. Supposing that everything in these countries could be 
swept away except our graveyards, and that some aftercoming race, 
ignorant of the customs of its forbears, were to examine 
them, the savants of that race would hardly be able to say 
much more than that the people whose cemeteries they had been 
examining believed in a future life. Of these far-off inhabitants 
of the world whose condition we have been inquiring into, we have 
nothing but the cemeteries or interments in caves to guide us, and 
yet of them we are able to make an exactly similar statement. 

Thus we may sum up by saying with regard to all these peoples, 
that, judged by every standard, they were men like unto ourselves, 
though in many ways perhaps—in some cases quite certainly—of a 
more rugged cast, and though unprovided with the resources of 
civilization now at our disposal. 

The Question of Date. A few words may perhaps be devoted 
to this important subject. It has already been seen that enormous, 
quite possibly insuperable, difficulties surround the task of endeav- 
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oring to translate geological periods into actual numbers of years. 
How impossible this is, may be gathered from the fact that every 
book which has attempted the task discloses a different scheme of 
chronology. 

Let it be clearly understood that as to relative epochs, there is 
comparatively little difference of opinion. Some may doubt 
whether, e. g., the Red Crag is a Pliocene or a Pleistocene forma- 
tion, and others may hold differing opinions as to the number of 
inter-glacial periods, but on the main question of the succession of 
periods there is fairly general consent. It is when geologists— 
and still worse anthropologists—try to set these periods down 
in terms of years, that we enter the domain of chaos. But 
with all this it may be said quite definitely, that the point of appear- 
ance of man upon this earth must be put back to a very much greater 
distance of time than was dreamed of by writers up to a compara- 
tively recent date. In this there is nothing whatsoever to disturb 
the mind of any Catholic. The Catholic Encyclopedia deals with 
this matter in a very carefully written article, which is no doubt 
accessible to most of the readers of these pages, and from which, 
therefore, only the following quotation may be made for the sake 
of those who may not have the volume at hand. The writer says 
(sub voce Chronology) Creation of Man: 


The question which this subject suggests is: Can we confine 
the time that man has existed on earth within the limits usually 
assigned, i. e., within about four thousand years of the birth 
of Christ? The Church does not interfere with the freedom of 
scientists to examine into this subject, and form the best judg- 
ment they can with the aid of science. She evidently does not 
attach decisive influence to the chronology of the Vulgate, the 
official version of the Western Church, since in the Martyrology 
for Christmas Day the creation of Adam is put down in the year 
5199 B. C., which is the reading of the Septuagint. It is, how- 
ever, certain that we cannot confine the years of man’s sojourn 
on earth to that usually set down. But on the other hand, we 
are by no means driven to accept the extravagant conclusions 
of some scientists. 


With these words we may fully concur. Guibert says man 
need not have existed for more than ten thousand years on this 
earth. It may be so, but few would assign so brief a period. 
Driver says that on the most moderate estimate “ it cannot be less 
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than twenty thousand years.’”’ Many would say that this was too 
limited a period. But the Abbé Breuil, one of the foremost au- 
thorities of the day in prehistoric archeology, is in agreement with 
the writer just quoted. As to the differences in estimates amongst 
scientific men, it may just be mentioned that Professor Sollas 
(a geologist) places the date of the Mousterian interments at Cha- 
pelle aux Saints at twenty-five thousand years distance, whilst Pro- 
fessor Keith (an anthropologist) demands three hundred and fifty 
thousand years. It is obvious that amidst discrepancies of this 
magnitude, it is impossible for any ordinary reader to form any 
safe conclusion. The sum and substance of all this is, that no 
definite figure of years can be fixed for the period of man upon 
the earth. One word of caution in conclusion. The extreme dates 
demanded by some writers are based upon two assumptions. These 
are that the body of man was evolved from that of some pre- 
existent simian animal, and that the process of evolution was very 
gradual and very slow. Both of these questions have been ex- 
amined in a previous series of papers in THE CATHOLIC Wor LD, 
and have been further considered in a little book by the author of 
the present papers,* so that neither of them need be dealt with again 
here. Suffice it to say that it is not possible to base any sound argu- 
ment as to date on theories which are at present unproved. Ques- 
tions of date must be approached from quite a different standpoint. 
Whether they are insoluble or whether a genius will arise some day 
who will point the way to their solution, nothing but time can tell. 


*Facts and Theories. London: Catholic Truth Society. 1s. net. 


[THE END. ] 








CATHOLICS AND THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS. 
BY I. QUIRICO, S.J. 


Grae IN October of last year, the political elections were 
yl held in Italy under the new system of universal suf- 
frage. Previously the numbers of voters inscribed 
on the State lists amounted to 3,319,202; at the 
present time the figure reaches 8,612,249, showing, 
therefore, an increase of 5,293,047. 

All male citizens over thirty years of age are entitled to 
the vote, provided they have not been guilty of any criminal offence, 
although they may be illiterates. Those citizens whose age is below 
thirty and over twenty-one, and who are able to produce a certificate 
of scholarship, those who have obtained a government permit after 
their term of military service, and those who pay a fixed tax are 
allowed to vote. Almost one-fourth of the entire population, which 
now numbers thirty-six millions, are accordingly entitled to use the 
right to vote. 

In the face of this new fight, which might have led to serious 
consequences, Catholics had received precise instructions from the 
Holy See, and they carried them out most loyally. At the head 
of our (political) faction is the Electoral Catholic Union of Italy, 
whose President is the illustrious Count Gentiloni, nominated by 
the present Pope for this post. The Electoral Catholic Union is an 
organization which extends over the whole peninsula. 

The rules laid down by the Holy See with respect to the 
political elections may be stated as follows: The non expedit, which 
is the right to forbid any approach to the polls either in the quality 
of electors or of candidates, is retained for the best of reasons; at 
the same time many are permitted to be dispensed from it when it 
affects the social welfare, which must undeniably be protected. 
When moderate Liberals, who favor religious liberty, present them- 
selves in opposition to candidates who are openly anti-religious or 
sectarian, Catholics can and ought to support them. The Holy See 
does not wish that a Catholic party should be formed in the Italian 
Chamber, but it allows any Catholic to stand as parliamentary candi- 
date under certain conditions and circumstances. 

These regulations have given a singular character to the Italian 
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elections, unparalleled in any other country in the world. It can be 
seen how readily misconceptions may arise with regard to a correct 
appreciation of the subject—more especially outside Italy itself. 

The Catholic Electoral Union, in order to act with greater 
security, established certain conditions to which Liberal Deputies 
are obliged to confirm in order to obtain Catholic support. We 
are pleased to be able to show our readers the document relating 
to this matter, which was kept secret for some time, and which has 
the distinct approval of the Holy See. 

We give it in full: 


CONDITIONS OF AGREEMENT. 


1. The defence of statutory institutions and of guarantees 
given to constitutional ordinances of liberty of conscience and 
of associations, and consequently opposition also to every legal 
proposition which opposes religious congregations, and whatever 
tends to disturb the religious peace of the nation. 

2. The enactment of just educational legislation, and par- 
ticularly that, in view of the large increase in government 
schools, no restrictions be made that would embarrass or dis- 
credit the work of private education—an important factor in the 
promotion and growth of national culture. 

3. The removal of all undefined and arbitrary legislation, 
the effective administration of practical guarantees that heads of 
families should have the right to demand a course of religious 
instruction for their children in the communal schools. 

4. The resistance of every attempt made to weaken the unity 
of the family, and absolute opposition to divorce. 

5. The recognition, by reason of the results of the repre- 
sentation of the State Council, of the right to equality as to eco- 
nomic organizations, independently of social or religious prin- 
ciples by which these may be inspired. 

6. A gradual and continual reform of taxation and of ju- 
dicial institutions, with a view to a better appreciation of the 
principles of justice concerning social conditions. 

7. To support the political party which tends to conserve and 
strengthen the economic and social forces of the country, with 
the aim of a progressive increase of Italian influence in the 
development of international citizenship. 


N. B.—The above statements are the conditions of agree- 
ment to which the candidates who represent us must give genuine 
approval, either privately in writing or by explicitly including 
such conditions in the public electoral programme. 
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The political constituencies of Italy and their corresponding 
Deputies number five hundred and eight. The non expedit was 
lifted in three hundred and thirty constituencies; in the other 
one hundred and seventy-eight extension was declared, and was 
maintained in an absolute manner for many reasons, in some in- 
stances also for local ones. Those candidates who were supported 
by Catholics were successful in two hundred and twenty-eight con- 
stituencies; they lost a hundred seats. Catholics have reason to 
congratulate themselves upon the issue of the struggle. There is 
particular cause for exultation in the defeat of the apostate ex- 
priest Murri, who will no longer stand for Parliament, and will fall 
into an oblivion from which he ought never to emerge. Podrecca, 
the director of the infamous weekly periodical L’Asino, also sus- 
tained defeat. 

It is not possible to speak of any real agreement between 
the Government and the Electoral Catholic Union; in many con- 
stituencies government candidates were returned by Catholics, 
while in others the State contested those Deputies who had the 
support of the Catholic Union. 

But a certain mutual consent there must be, and to that 
above all is due the sacrifice which organzied Catholics were 
forced to make in leaving the Minister of Instruction Credaro 
and his undersecretary Viciai unopposed in two constituencies, 
where Catholics had promised themselves a great victory. The Gov- 
ernment for its part seems to have cooperated in effecting the defeat 
of Murri and Podrecca. 

And now we have the final results of the elections. Barely 
three hundred and nine Liberal members were nominated, of whom 
a certain number are Catholics in principle as well as practice; 
thirty Deputies belong to the ranks of the Catholic movement; 
seventy Radical members of the Constitutional side are inclined 
to be anticlerical; seventeen Republicans; eighty-two Socialists; 
twenty-three Radicals, and fifty-nine Socialists who belong to the 
official Socialist Party. These figures may perhaps be modified on 
further and more detailed investigation, but to no great degree. 

If one considers the joining together of the Chamber of 
Deputies with the ministerial majority of the all-powerful Giolitti, 
the aforesaid majority amounts to over three hundred Deputies; 
of the Liberals only about twenty-five belong to the Oppo- 
sition, the other Liberals, the true Catholics, a large number of 
Radicals and reformed Socialists support the government. 
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It will be satisfactory to Catholics to hear that Freemasonry 
sustained grave defeats in these elections, especially in Rome. The 
municipal Bloc of that city led by Nathan, has realized this, and 
has been forced to resign. 

All things considered, the political elections show a successful 
issue with respect to Italian Catholics, and it would seem to demon- 
strate that religious persecution which unfortunately is flourishing 
in adjacent France, is still a long way from being established in 
Italy. 





THE WHITE RIDER. 
BY THOMAS ‘WALSH. 


“ SADDLE me forth the great white steed, 
I ride on a mighty quest to-day ; 

A cavalier of the Spanish breed 
Too long hath mocked my sway!” 


(Crash of hoofs as the drawbridge fell; 
Clank of dread through 'the courts and stair.) 
“‘ Stand back, thou monk—leave Cross and spell— 
And let him meet me fair!” 


“Don Roderick, Master of the Sword 
Of Santiago, bend the head— 

You that put down so many a lord, 
Yield to the lance of dread!” 


Speaketh the Grand-Master: 
“ What, Death, thou menial, com’st thou here 
To play the haughty foe with me? 
Throw off that visor—have no fear, 
Don Roderick breaks no lance with thee! 


“But speak thy message, nor delay 
To take my carcass to the clod; 
Whilst thou art trudging on the way 

My soul shall spur to God.” 





THE CURSE OF CASTLE EAGLE. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A KISS. 
=== [SS ROCHE’S words threw Meg’s mind into a strange 
i confusion. It recalled her troubles of the night when 
she had remembered that she was specially commended 
to Lady Turloughmore, because of the discretion in her 
which would make her observe the proper attitude 
towards Lord Erris. At the time her godmother’s 
words had passed her by—what had she, Meg Hildebrand, to do with 
the girl who would use her position to make eyes at the heir? But 
since she had been at home a speech of her father’s had made her wince. 

“Tt isn’t altogether what I’d choose for my girl,” he had said. 
“The poor afflicted lad! He hasn’t been making love to you, has 
he, Meg? If he was that sort I’d be against your going back there. 
The likes of him are often terribly ready to fall in love and terribly 
troublesome when they’re in it. You'll have to be careful with Lord 
Erris.” 

“He’s not a bit queer, papa, in any way, except his poor foot,” 
Meg had interrupted. She felt badly jarred by her father’s speech. 
“T wish you wouldn’t go on thinking he is wrong in his head. He’s 
absolutely normal, just as normal as you or I.” 

“T’m glad to hear it, for his mother’s sake, poor thing,” Terence 
Hildebrand had said amicably. “It’s more than you’d look for, con- 
sidering everything. They did say that some of the Earls of Turlough- 
more needn’t have died—that it wasn’t altogether the old woman’s 
curse. It was always brought in accidental. Dear me, what am I 
saying at all? Here I am gossiping, like the worst old woman of them 
all. And nothing but hearsay, nothing but hearsay. To be sure I can 
trust my girl to be kind and prudent.” 

Why did they all trust her discretion? It had been the same with 
the Archduchess, who had given her credit for the utmost good sense 
in the matter of the white and gold hussar. Meg had accepted the 
Archduchess’ praise without blinking. She had had no temptation to 
be otherwise than discreet. Now she wondered to herself whether 
she would have merited the Archduchess’ commendations if Count 
Fritz Von Thal, that glittering creature, had appealed to her as Lord 
Erris appealed. 

Thus debating with herself, Meg walked down the road from Car- 
rick. The sounds of a horse’s hoofs cantering along the grassy stretch 
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by the wayside had not reached her ears. She looked up startled 
as the horse’s head drew almost level with her. 

“ Oh, it is you,” she said, recognizing Lord Erris. 

“ May I walk my horse with you?” he asked. 

“Tf I am not interrupting your ride.” 

“T was on my homeward way. You will excuse my not walking 
with you.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes!” she answered hurriedly, so as to avert any painful 
explanations. 

“ Perhaps—when Dr. Kellner has had a go at me I may be able 
to walk with you like any other man.” 

She turned her bright look on him, and put up her hand to pat 
his horse’s neck. : 

“You will have to be very patient and very brave,” she said, 
softly, remembering what Miss Roche had said. 

“T know. Not for the operation. It is nothing. I have always 
been used to pain. People who have not had much pain find it 
harder to bear. There will be the long inaction—the plaster of Paris. 
I am not so easy as I ought to be. It will be hard, but not so hard 
as it would be to people who lead an active life. It will be perhaps 
easier to bear if you will sing to me sometimes when I come home.” 

Walking along, keeping pace with the horse, she looked up at him, 
throwing back her shining head so that her gaze should be level with 
his. 

“ That will be very easy to do,” she said, not knowing how much 
assurance there was in her eyes. 

“When next I come this way,” he said, “I shall be like other 
men, or I shall be worse than I was before.” 

“You will be like other men,” she said. 

“So far as I may be,” he replied. 

She turned about, moved by a sudden impulse, and fell back a 
little, so that she walked beside him rather than a little in advance 
of him. 
“Would nothing put it out of your head,” she said, “that you 
are not like other men, apart from the thing which Dr. Kellner is 
going to set right? Forgive me! I don’t know why I dare to touch 
on such things.” The color flamed in her cheeks, but she was too 
intent on the thing she had to say to be silent. “Can’t you trust the 
good God for yourself and those to come after you? Cannot you be- 
lieve that the doom is a superstition and a delusion?” 

He stared at her as though she fascinated him. With her parted 
lips, her fresh wild color, the agitation which made her bosom lift 
and fall and her eyes soft, she was indeed alluring. 

“The superstition has been very persistent,” he said, looking 
down at her. “I know what you would say—that we gave the super- 
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stition its power. Well—perhaps if I were not sickly, perhaps even 
yet, if Dr. Kellner can mend this lame foot of mine, I might have the 
courage to set the superstition at naught. My fathers before me were 
not sickly. They had the courage. They loved women and gave hos- 
tages to fortune. There were women as brave as you, as daring, 
because they loved—look at my mother! Not one of them received 
the reward of her courage.” 

He averted his eyes from her face. 

“T have sworn to myself that I would be the one to end it,” he 
said. “I have striven to bring Algy Rosse to a sense of his respon- 
sibilities when he shall be master here. To do Algy justice the pros- 
pect has not seemed to elate him. He has refused to believe that 
I shall not marry.” 

“T don’t know what I should do,” he went on, “if a woman 
I loved were willing to take the risk of me. I used to say that I 
would not accept it. I have led the life of a hermit, perhaps because 
I was not so sure of myself as I thought. I was very sure of myself 
till—these last few weeks.” 

She found words at last; but they drew away from the things 
he had been saying. 

“T love Lady Turloughmore,” she said.simply. ‘‘ Even if you 
should marry some day—even if you stood up, as I think you ought 
to do, and resolved to fight the terror that flieth by night, still she 
would be afraid. Dear soul, she would be afraid as long as she lived. 
I would do anything in the world to deliver her from that terror.” 

“ There would be only one way,” he said, quietly, “and that would 
be if an Earl of Turloughmore should die in his bed. We have no 
means of proving my father’s death, although we shall have to pre- 
sume it presently if proof is not forthcoming. There are hard business 
reasons why his place should not remain empty. It would not help her 
if I were to die in my bed, else perhaps it might be managed.” 

She could have cried out at the cruelty of it. What change had 
come over the golden morning? The sun had gone behind the cloud, 
and it was cold in the shadow of the trees. She turned her face to 
his in a piteous, dumb protest. 

“T am sorry,” he said. “I am a brute to hurt you. Your eyes 
are very candid. They cry out on me. I make no excuse for myself. 
You see how unwise it is to care for us even as friends. We have 
power to hurt our friends. Think how much worse it is for ourselves.” 

He was watching her profile with strange intentness. She was 
hatless, and from his seat on horseback he could see how her hair 
waved away from the parting in delicate waves and curls that were 
full of hidden light. The small, pure, pale profile, the delicate lifted 
brow, the whiteness of the neck below the abundant hair, all) seemed 
to move him poignantly. 
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“Tf one of us were to die in his bed,” he repeated. “That must 
break the doom for all of us. You don’t know what it is to be born 
to it: to know that everyone expects it of us. It takes the courage 
out of a man, I can tell you. Horrible to know that it is expected 
of you. I will tell you something, Miss Hildebrand, which I would not 
tell everyone.” 

He checked his horse, which came to a standstill, and stood eating 
the grass by the side of the road. She looked up at him, expectant, 
her breath coming faster. 

“T believe,” he said deliberately, “that some of my ancestors 
died violent deaths, not so much by accident as by design, their own 
design. Such a thing may be forced on you if you believe it is bound 
to come. Some day you are cleaning a revolver, walking on a cliff, 
climbing a mountain, sharpening a razor; it might come upon you 
irresistibly that the thing was bound to happen; and it happens. 
Coroner’s juries often err on the side of mercy, especially if the sub- 
ject of the inquest has been in life a popular person: and we have 
nearly always been popular. Do you suppose that any of my tenants 
would bring in a verdict of felo de se against me?” 

She cried out sharply, and stood looking up at him, panting, red 
and white, as though he had struck her. 

“Oh, you should not,” he began, with a sound like a sob. 

He let the reins drop on his horse’s neck, and, leaning towards 
her, while a dark flush rose in his cheeks, he took the cool, pure face 
between his hands. 

“ You see what I have to fight against for myself as well as for 
you,” he said with a heart-breaking tenderness. “ My dear, my dear, 
do you know that I have never kissed a woman’s lips yet?” 

With a motion so slight as to seem almost unconscious, she lifted 
her face a little way towards him, and their lips met. Then he released 
her, gathered up his horse’s reins, and was gone. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE OTHER WOMAN. 


It was characteristic of Meg that the kiss which passed between 
her and Lord Erris seemed to her as solemn as a betrothal. Nothing 
more was said between them. He avoided her while he stayed, and 
in a few hours he was gone. For some days after his departure her 
mood of exaltation lasted. She said to herself,.in: a: passion of generous 
folly, that she would not have chosen a happier love if she could, 
thanking God in her happy thoughts that it was given: to: her to: carry 
a burden not her own. She accepted all that might be. Times: were 
when, looking down the vista of the years, she saw them under a golden 
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haze. If one were in the hands of God, she said over and over to 
herself, there would be nothing to fear. Nothing could befall them 
of dread and terror too great to be borne. She came tumbling down 
from her mood of exaltation with a suddenness that left her breathless 
and spent. She was driving with Lady Turloughmore. The intimacy 
between them had made steady progress. 

“How excellently you suit me, Meg! I always feel that you 
understand me, dear child, even when you are silent. As you sit there 
beside me I have a feeling of your answering me in some way—_ 
deep calling to deep.” 

“T am so glad,” Meg said, with her ready blush and shyness. “I 
have not had many devotions, Lady Turloughmore.” 

She said no more. The hiatus was more eloquent than words. 
Lady Turloughmore smiled, and laid her hand over the girl’s. It was 
a thin hand, blue-veined and over-white, and the wedding ring on the 
third finger needed a guard to keep it in its place. 

“ Dear child!” she said. “ Dear child!” 

She was a woman who could be exquisitely tender; who could 
make her tenderness felt like a benediction. 

“ We all love you,” she went on. “ You have made a difference 
to us all. Even Prince loves you, and Prince is slow to make friends. 
The servants are devoted to you. My son—I have not seen him so 
normal since Eileen left us. That was atrial. He let Eileen go with- 
out speaking. Since then he has made up’ his mind not to marry. My 
dear, that was a very sad disappointment for me.” 

Down went Meg’s heart like a plummet. A sense of the most pro- 
found calamity and sadness enveloped her. 

“ You are like Eileen, only she is fairer than you. My son noticed 
it the first time he saw you. You walk like her, only she is taller; 
she is more than common tall. She cries out on her own beautiful 
height. You must see her one of these days. She is most fascinating.” 

For the life of her Meg could not have asked who Eileen was, 
this girl of the beautiful height, of whom she had not heard five 
minutes ago, the mere mention of whom had laid her castles in ruins. 

So that was why Lord Erris had kissed her—because she reminded 
him irresistibly of the girl he had loved so much that he would 
not shadow her brightness with the darkness of his own fate. Being 
young Meg was very quick to rush on the thorns, to press them 
into her breast. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, in a voice that sounded small and cold to 
her own ears, “ perhaps it would make a difference if the operation 
should prove successful.” 

She wondered if Lady Turloughmore would notice anything amiss 
in her tone. Apparently Lady Turloughmore did not, for she went 
on, with her usual, quiet placidity of manner: 
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“That is my dearest hope. Poor Ulick, if you saw her, the 
charming creature, you would understand how hard it was for the 
boy to resist her! He has not spoken of her to you? You are such 
friends.” 

“He has not spoken of her.” 

As she said it she was conscious of an amazed bewilderment. 
How was it possible that after a four months’ residence at Castle 
Eagle, during which every day had seemed to draw her into closer 
intimacy with the family, she had never heard of this Eileen who had 
started up to push her from her stool? From her state of well-being 
she dropped to a dreary estimate of herself. She was next to nothing 
in their lives, next to nothing. Lord Erris’ ways with her, those 
looks, the memory of which had filled her with a passionate delight, 
had been hers—because she was like Eileen. 

Later in the afternoon—she had been writing letters for Lady 
Turloughmore, and had just finished and stamped a little pile—she 
had a revelation. The room had many portraits in water colors in 
pastel and one in oil of a beautiful little gir—Lady Turloughmore’s 
little daughter, Cicely. There was also a large photograph in a silver 
frame of a girl wearing court dress. Meg had glanced at it one day 
with a passing wonder at the girl’s height and grace. That must be— 
Eileen. The photograph stood on an old escritoire of satinwood deli- 
cately inlaid. 

“ That is—” she said. 

“Yes, that is Eileen—Miss Trant. Her father is Lord de Sales. 
Perhaps you may see her this summer. I shall ask her to come if 
Dr. Kellner thinks it necessary to keep my son under his immediate 
supervision till the foot comes out of plaster of Paris.” 

“T did not know there was a question of that.” 

“T have had a letter from Ulick. He thinks it very likely. After 
all it is a risk to come home. Why should he do it? He will find the 
days hang less heavily on his hands when winter comes there than here. 
He would miss his hunting. And there are so many days of winter 
here when any kind of outdoor life is impossible for the wind and 
the rain.” 

The wind and the rain. Meg felt as though the storm dashed in 
her face. She said to herself that before Lord Erris came home cured 
she would be back at Crane’s Nest. Later, in the watches of the 
night, when sleep seemed to have forsaken her, that thought of run- 
ning away after all her exaltation, her high resolves, showed itself to 
her as a cowardly one. If but Castle Eagle could be from under the 
shadows—if ever it could be from under the shadows—she could go 
then, without any sense of cowardice, of forsaking her post. “A 
soldier never forsakes his post,” Terence Hildebrand had been wont to 

VOL. XCVIII.—43 
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say, inculcating one of the very few rules of conduct he thought 
necessary upon his children. “A soldier never forsakes his post.” 
It was a reminiscence of his young and splendid days of soldiering in 
a crack regiment, of which there were few enough now in the tall, 
gray, shabby gentleman. It was a rule good enough for his children. 
The pigeon which had hopped from the fender-stool to a chair, on to a 
table, and finally to Lady Turloughmore’s shoulder, cooed contentedly. 

“Tom grows too daring,” said Lady Turloughmore. “We must 
be careful of him, Meg. If anything were to happen to him, what 
should I do?” She smiled her wistful, patient smile. “I know he is 
only somebody’s pet escaped and flown in here out of the storm. Yet 
he seemed to bring me assurance of the mercy of God to me and mine. 
Coming when he did, he might perhaps have been a raven. But he is 
a dove—a messenger of peace.” 

“ We shall have to watch him,” Meg said, taking up something and 
laying it down again. “I don’t think he, will ever fly again. His 
wing must have been injured when he was blown against the pane 
that night. But he hops everywhere he will. Kate tells me that he 
attacks the farmyard fowl and drives them before him. A triumph 
of mind over matter. He has a great character.” 


CuHaptTerR XVIII. 
THE GOLDEN YOUTH. 


As the days passed Meg became more than ever convinced that 
some merciful dullness lay upon Lady Turloughmore’s grief, which 
was not forgotten but only quiescent. She went nowhere, and received 
no one in the weeks that intervened between her son’s going away 
and the coming of Algernon Rosse, for whom Meg had conceived a 
dislike beforehand, writing him down in her own mind as a petit 
maitre, imagining him small-handed, small-footed, exquisitely tailored: 
just such a barber’s block of a man as she abhorred. Lady Turlough- 
more had not again referred to Miss Trant; but some time in the 
week preceding Mr. Rosse’s arrival, she looked up from her letters 
at the breakfast table to say: 

“ Eileen will be with us by the first of July. She will take the 
burden of entertaining Algy off my shoulders. She comes for that, 
dear girl. Somehow this year it seems too much for me to do, though 
I am fond of Algy.” 

Meg wanted to hear more about Miss Trant, but she felt it im- 
possible to ask; and presently Lady Turloughmore collected her letters 
and, asking to be excused, glided away from the table, smiling her 
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faint smile. Meg heard something from Kate in a day or two. Kate 
waxed communicative in the act of brushing Miss Hildebrand’s hair; it 
had to be conceded that Kate’s communicativeness seldom or never 
overstepped the line of good feeling and good manners. 

“Tt’'ll be livelier for ye, Miss, when Mr. Rosse comes. I never 
seen such a young gentleman for lovely clothes. He’s a very pleasant- 
spoken young gentleman, though maybe a bit too fine in his ways. But 
sure it does you good to look at him all the same: for ’tis like lookin’ 
into a world where no hardships is nor ever could be. You’d never 
think his lordship an’ him were cousins.” 

“No?” said Meg, looking at her reflection in the glass. 

“Twill be good for yourself,” said Kate, “to have somethin’ young 
and cheerful in the house wid you. It’s been castin’ its shadows over 
you, so it has. "Tis the sorrowful time we’ve been havin’ since you 
come.” 

She lifted a heavy piece of Meg’s hair, brushed it and let it fall 
again in its place, before resuming her speech. 

“Tf I was you, Miss Hildebran’,” she said, “ whin Mr. Rosse 
comes and Miss Trant, I’d just be forgettin’ ’twas a house of mournin’ 
at all, an’ enjoy myself a bit. It won’t do her ladyship any good to be 
keepin’ up the misery. I think myself she does be hopin’ agin hope that 
he’ll come home safe. The Lord return her son to her safe and well!” 

Meg turned a startled face on Kate so suddenly that the stroke 
of the brush intended for her hair fell upon her ear instead. 

“Why what would happen to him?” she asked. “It isn’t an 
operation that threatens life. What would happen to him?” 

“Sure there’s no sayin’. If he wasn’t who he is you needn’t 
trouble about him at all. There’s no knowin’ wid our family. Isn’t it 
a quare thing to see her ladyship delightin’ herself wid that bird, the 
impident thing?” 

“T hope he won’t come to harm,” said Meg earnestly, “ for to tell 
you the truth, Kate, I believe he’s a cause of great hope and comfort 
to poor Lady Turloughmore. It was strange, if you'll think of it, his 
flying in like that out of the storm.” 

“T’m not sayin’ it wasn’t quare,” said Kate; “for the matter o’ 
that the world’s full o’ quare things elbowin’ and shovin’ aich other. 
I’ve seen so many myself in my time, an’ I’m no ould maid yet, that 
I wonder at the foolishness 0’ people that won’t listen to a thing they 
haven’t got the hang of. It’s true for you about her ladyship and the 
ould pigeon. If I see a stray cat as much as shovin’ her nose in the 
place, I’ll give her a welcome ’Il surprise her.” 

Out of this conversation arose a development of that capacity 
for self-sacrifice which is inherent in the female breast. 

“We all thought it would be a match between his lordship and 
Miss Trant,” Kate had said, lifting the long strands of Meg’s hair and 
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brushing them singly in the way that is soothing to tired nerves and 
aching head. “She seemed just the sort o’ lady to take him out of 
himself. Sure what’s a lame foot to keep a gentleman at home all 
his life? She’s the lovely creature is Miss Trant. Not but what there’s 
some as lovely if they haven’t got the beautiful clothes itself.” 

From Kate’s irrelevances Meg deduced more than from what 
Lady Turloughmore had said, a whole theory of unrequited love on 
Lord Erris’ part for the beautiful Miss Trant. He must have felt 
the contrast of his own shadowed life with the brilliant and beautiful 
creature who came into it from the outside world. A word here, 
a hint there, built up her picture of Miss Trant. 

“She’s a glorious creature,’ said Mr. Algernon Rosse, as he 
walked by Meg’s side one morning a week or so later. “Poor Erris 
was hard hit. He couldn’t help it. She was adorably kind. Erris 
has such a poor conceit of himself,” went on the golden youth. “ Of 
course, it would be a sacrifice, especially as he broods on the mis- 
fortunes that have attended on the family. Do you believe in them, 
Miss Hildebrand? The misfortunes, I mean.” 

Meg shook her head. 

“I suppose you think there’s no use denyin’ them,” said Algy 
Rosse, who dropped his final g’s, “ especially with the last experience 
fresh in your mind. I believe it when I’m here, and I don’t believe it 
when I get away. There’s something in the bally air, I beg your 
pardon, Miss Hildebrand, I mean the Irish atmosphere.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind your saying ‘bally,’” said Meg. “It’s rather 
refreshing in this house.” She looked at his clean, pink, wholesome 
face. “Why don’t you come here more, Mr. Rosse? You’d be a 
cheerful influence, especially as your cousins are very fond of you. I 
can’t imagine you and superstition in the same house.” 

“ Now, can’t you? That’s awfully good of you, to have thought 
about me, I mean. Why don’t I come here more? Well—I don’t 
know. I love the place. I always thought everything about it just 
rippin’. But, Erris can’t do the things Ido. He’s-too beastly unselfish 
to let me be tied to his armchair: and I’ve heard Cousin Shelagh sigh 
when I was jumpin’ over the backs of chairs to work off some of the 
bottled-up spirits. It’s a shame when a fellow’s as strong as Erris is if 
it wasn’t for the confounded stupidity of that foot of his. Did you 
ever feel his grip? Of course you didn’t, but it’s like iron. I'll tell 
you what, Miss Hildebrand, if Erris comes back cured we must do 
something to take him out of himself. We must fight the family bogey 
between us, somehow.” 

Mr. Rosse was two days at Castle Eagle, and already Meg felt 
as though she had known him for years. He had come with an easy 
brightness into the life. There were a hundred minute differences, 
which Lady Turloughmore would never ‘have observed, patent to Meg. 
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There was a new alertness in the whole establishment. Everybody, 
from Mrs. Browne down to the youngest gardener’s helper, seemed 
bucked up by the coming of Algy Rosse. Meg, accustomed to a greater 
easiness of life than prevailed at Castle Eagle, had found nothing amiss 
in the running of that establishment. Now she discovered that the 
cook had put on an additional spurt of endeavor, that Bates the 
gardener was ready to cut his best blooms, and to sacrifice his prize 
fruit and vegetables for Mr. Rosse’s delectation. The horses in the 
stables were ridden by someone else than grooms and stable boys; the 
carriages were in constant requisition. She began to realize that Castle 
Eagle, before the coming of Algy Rosse, had been somewhat of a 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty; that the family had existed for its 
servants rather than its servants for it—by the contrast that followed 
on the arrival of the heir-presumptive. 

If he had been less debonair, less pleasant and simple, less at- 
tached to his relatives, Meg felt that she could hardly have forgiven 
him, because everyone smiled on his coming. This gay, insouciant boy 
was a poignant contrast to the man with whom pain had so long been 
an inhabitant that he could have little joy of his youth. One person 
only refused to smile upon Algy Rosse. That was Julia, who pretended 
not to know him when he went to visit her in the nurseries, where she 
kept the house now all.kinds of weather, not even going forth to 
Mass on Sundays, because of the rheumatism that kept her on the rack. 
She treated Algy Rosse as someone she had never seen before, to 
the amiable youth’s discomfiture. Meg watched him while he sat in 
an atmosphere intolerable on a hot summer morning, trying to recall 
himself to Julia’s memory and failing, so that at last he went away 
baffled. Meg remained. She had discovered a certain resentment in 
Julia’s manner, and thought it might be due to her having neglected 
the old woman of late, since Algy Rosse claimed much of her time, 
and Lady Turloughmore seemed to desire that she should fall in with 
his wishes. 

“Did you not really remember Mr. Rosse?” she asked, when the 
door had closed behind the golden youth. “You have such a good 
memory for things in general.” 

“Aye then, I remembered him well enough,” said Julia, turning a 
far less friendly eye than usual upon Meg. “I call it just impidence 
of him puttin’ his nose in here where he isn’t wanted. Och, indeed, 
there’s some that forget aisy, an’ the risin’ sun’s better to some thin the 
the settin’ sun. But maybe the settin’s farther away thin some people 
thinks. There was wan in this house—I h’ard it wid me own ears— 
that said the house was gayer wid Mr. Rosse in it thin Lord Erris. 
It’s gaiety some people wants, an’ to stand in the sun an’ let others 
sit in the darkness. But he needn’t be stickin’ his nose into my 
nurseries, where I hope I’ll see his lordship’s children before I die.” 
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“No one forgets Lord Erris because Mr. Rosse is very pleasant, 
Julia,” Meg said. “ And I know that Mr. Rosse wouldn’t want to push 
anyone into the dark. He is deeply attached both to Lady Turlough- 
more and to Lord Erris.” 

The old woman looked up at her, with something in the expres- 
sion of her purblind eyes that made Meg wonder what was coming. 

“Your face is like crame and roses to me poor ould blind eyes,” 
she said. ‘‘ But it isn’t the same as it was, jewel. ’Tis like as if it 
had got nipped by the frost. Listen, dear, you wouldn’t be thinkin’ 
there was a new light in the day because Mr. Rosse was come, and 
my poor lamb gone away out of it, to try to get his poor foot made 
as good as any beggar’s foot that walks the road? You wouldn’t now, 
would you?” 

Meg, as though constrained by some power beyond herself, looked 
down into the old woman’s eyes, but said nothing, and Julia, with 
a baffled air, went on. 

“You needn’t be ashamed or afraid of poor old Julia, darlint. 
The child of my milk, isn’t he as dear to me as if he was the child 
I bore? I couldn’t bear to see any wrong done to him. If he was 
to be in love with a lady—and why wouldn’t he be?—I wouldn’t like 
to see any wrong done to him nor anyone preferred before him. I’d 
like to give him the thing he wanted, you see, dear. That’s the way 
with all of us women; whether we’re poor, ould, mad women that’s 
outlived our time or a beautiful young lady that’s the desire of a man’s 
eyes; we all want to give them all they want. Sure what is women 
for but to content the men?” 

At the moment this abject and contemptible betrayal of her sex 
only struck an answering chord in Meg’s bosom. Her eyes filled with 
tears as she stooped and set her fresh young lips to cheeks that felt 
like the texture of an old kid glove. Whatever else Julia might have 
said she fled from hearing. It was something of a relief to all that was 
pent up in her heart, to let it go for a moment before the eyes of the 
old half-mad woman who had nursed Lord Erris and his father before 
him. But after the momentary slackening of her bonds she fled, ter- 
rified of her self-betrayal. 

In the quiet and shelter of her own room she stood, her hands 
clasped upon her breast as though she would keep down the tumult 
of her heart. What a simple creed it was, that immemoriably old 
creed of the women, to which she in her turn was ready to subscribe, 

that the man should be given all he wanted! All he wanted! Even 
though it broke the heart of the woman, the man should have all he 
wanted. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE ENGLISH NOVEL. By Professor George Saintsbury. New 

York: E. P. Dutton& Co. $1.50 net. 

It has almost become a proverb that Professor Saintsbury 
knows more about English literature than anybody else; but this 
though true, would not be sufficient to account for the interest of this 
volume. Knowledge, though always impressive, is not always inter- 
esting. This book is interesting because it is alive—from the very 
first page to the very last it is full of life. It has itself caught the 
true quality of the great novel, “the quality of story interest.” It is 
a “yarn” about English novels and English novelists. Prose fiction 
has two well-recognized forms, the romance and the novel. The 
romance is the story of incident, while the novel is the story of 
character and motive. The one gives special attention to the out- 
ward and visible life of the hero, the other attends in particular to 
his inner life. But of course any good story involves both ele- 
ments. It is easy to imagine that the novel would grow out of the 
romance, but how this really took place is known to very few. 
Professor Saintsbury gives us this knowledge in the most natural, 
straightforward, and personal way. 

Our author is of opinion that the beginnings of romance may be 
traced to the “lives of the saints,” which began to circulate after 
the older East had been joined to the newer non-classical West by 
the spread of Christianity. We see this influence at work, for 
instance, in the Anglo-Saxon homilies and lives of the saints, in 
Aelfric’s Life of St. Cuthbert, and in the Czedmon story as told 
by Bede. Whatever else they may be, they are real good stories full 
of personal romance. And in these lives of the saints we have the 
beginnings not only of romance, but of the novel itself—the interior 
life of the hero is just as important, nay more important, than his 
outward and visible deeds. And so it is that Professor Saintsbury, 
from the outset, protests against the separation of the romance and 
the novel. It can’t be done, he says, it is a mistake logically and 
psychologically. He shows the novel interest of Havelok the Dane 
and King Horn, but to Malory in his Morte D’ Arthur, “ one of the 
great books of the world,” he pays most honor in this respect. 
Malory was an artist not a mere compiler; he had “the sense of 
grasp, the power to put his finger, and to keep it, on the central 
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pulse and nerve of the story. The Arthurian legend is the greatest 
of medieval creations.” It unites (where even Dante could only 
isolate and divide) valor, love, and religion. “‘ The ancients never 
realized this combination at all: the moderns have merely struggled 
after it, or blasphemed in fox-and-grape fashion: the medizval had 
it. Malory came to give the sum and substance of what medizval 
fiction could do in prose.” 

The Italian novella or prose tale exercised great influence 
on English literature as early as Chaucer, but its direct influence 
on the growth of the English novel was somewhat deferred. Trans- 
lations of these novella became common in England after the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and their effect was most noticeable on two 
important Elizabethan works, the Euphues of Lely (1579) and the 
Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney (1581). Some have denied the title 
of novel to the former work, but in spite of its affected style it gives 
out the proper “ note” of the novel in its very human preoccupa- 
tion with the moral, political, educational, and social ideas of the 
time. The Arcadia may be described as heroic pastoral romance, 
looking back to classical models in the conventional renaissance 
fashion. But this and kindred attempts at the novel can hardly 
be called genuine; they were imitations of imitations; they had 
little variety and no life at all. Paradoxical as it may sound, it was 
Bunyan who next after this advanced the novel many stages in its 
growth. 

The next important period was that of Addison, Steele, and 
their Spectator (1713). These papers were not novels it is true, but 
they contained elements of the developed novel not to be found at 
this time in the novel itself. The dialogue, the liveliness of the 
main characters, the natural rendering of ordinary life and manners 
were all to become part of the novel proper. And now at last, 
about 1720, we reach Defoe, the novelist per se et non secundum 
quid, the first of those wonderful magicians who create the real 
which is not real, the fiction that is more wonderful than fact, the 
first but not by any means the greatest of that royal line of story 
tellers who can make the most ordinary and uninteresting events of 
life most interesting to read about, “not by burlesquing them or 
satirizing them; not by suffusing or inflaming them with passion; 
not by giving them the amber of style; but by serving them ‘simple 
of themselves’ as though they actually existed.” 

We have now left the building-shed, we have come to the 
starting place of the novel proper, and our space prevents a further 
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sequence of detailed observation. Why not go to the book itself? 
There we may read of the novel wain, so solidly built, so splendidly 
wheeled, and now set agoing through the centuries. 


POLICY AND PAINT. By the Author of A Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.75 net. 
We enjoyed every page of this entertaining sketch of the lives 

of Dudley Carleton, Charles I.’s ambassador at Venice, Paris, 

and The Hague, and of Peter Paul Rubens, the eminent Court 
painter at Mantua, Madrid, and London. Carleton, the profes- 
sional diplomat, was an amateur artist; in fact he was the first 

Englishman to form a collection of pictures. Rubens, eminently 

distinguished in the profession of art, was an amateur in politics, 

working secretly at the English Court for the interests of the Arch- 
duchess Isabella. 

This book gives us a good insight into the devious ways of 
seventeenth century diplomacy.’ It was Machiavellian to the core, 
and largely conducted by lying and spying. Carleton “did much 
to raise its tone and character. He set an admirable example to 
other ambassadors, and showed them that low cunning was not 
invariably the surest method of serving the interests of the country 
they represented...... Nothing would induce him to intercept 
letters, nor to employ spies.”” Although he cannot be considered 
a great statesman, he was an honest, industrious, and loyal official. 

While abroad in the government service, he was continually 
buying pictures and statuary. It was through the exchanging of 
some antique sculptures of a number of Ruben’s pictures, that the 
great friendship between these two utterly dissimilar characters 
arose. Carleton was always ready to talk about art to Rubens, 
although he despised him a bit as an amateur diplomatist. He him- 
self was averse to mixing up policy with paint. 

The two chief objects to which the Archduchess Isabella 
directed the diplomatic powers of Rubens, were the return of the 
United Provinces to the Spanish allegiance, and the good will of 
England with Spain. He totally failed to influence the Dutch, 
although he was much more successful in keeping peace between 
England and Spain. Rubens was always kind to his fellow 
artists, whom he frequently aided with both advice and money. 
In politics he was honest and incorruptible, a marked contrast to his 
brother artist, Gerbier, a well-known ambassador of Charles, who 


always had his price. 
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Our author is right in calling James I. the weakest king that 
ever sat upon the English throne, and in styling Charles I. a neu- 
rotic, self-opinionated, shifty believer in the divine right of kings. 
So bad a picture does he give us of Charles I. that, in the closing 
chapter, he attempts a sort of half-hearted apology for him. We 
do not agree with his verdict, “that in smooth times Charles I. 
might have been a highly respectable and a greatly respected mon- 
arch.” 


DIRK: A SOUTH AFRICAN. By Annabella Bruce Marchand. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35 net. 

Dirk is a story of South Africa fifty years ago. It centres 
about a villainous peddler, who, after years of dishonesty in deceiv- 
ing hundreds of stupid, slow-witted Boer farmers, manages to be- 
come the wealthy autocrat of Groenvallei. Dirk van Rooyen, whose 
family has been brought to wretchedness and poverty by the villain’s 
crooked dealings, vows to be avenged. For a time, however, he 
forswears his vengeance because he falls in love with Fanny, the 
daughter of his enemy. She, unacquainted with the principles of 
Catholic ethics, stupidly thinks it her duty not to marry without 
her father’s consent. Dirk, the rejected suitor, resumes his plans 
of revenge, and is just on the point of securing his enemy’s con- 
viction for felony, when Fanny calls upon him to save her father 
from death in an impending railway disaster. The lovers die in 
the vain attempt to give warning to the doomed train. 

Our author tells us at the close that there are five morals to the 
story. The reader may choose the one which suits his fancy. 


FRANCE TO-DAY. Its Religious Orientation. By Paul Sabatier. 
Translated by Henry Bryant Binns. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.00 net. 

In his introduction Paul Sabatier states the purpose of his 
writing: “We would attempt a somewhat novel essay; to see 
whether, apart from any metaphysical thesis, in the independent, 
disinterested spirit of scientific investigation, a kind of inquiry 
cannot be opened into religious feeling, its presence or absence, its 
disappearance or re-emergence, and, in short, into the direction of 
its evolution to-day In other words, is there not a somewhat 
deep religious feeling in our country, apart from any habits of 
worship and traditional acts, apart from a language that still sub- 
sists, though the ideas and needs to which it corresponded have 
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passed away?” While admitting that absolute impartiality is 
impossible in discussing this question, he tells us that despite his 
attachment to Protestantism—ultra-liberal of course—he will do his 
utmost “ to understand, admire, and love both Catholicism and Free 
Thought.” We can easily understand that most of his readers will 
lay down this book greatly exasperated with a writer who mixes 
so illogically and superciliously his hodge-podge of patronizing 
praise and cock-sure condemnation. 

Sabatier quotes a number of French writers to prove the utter 
bankruptcy of French Protestantism. For instance: 


French Protestantism is like a driving belt which runs loose. 
It throws no part into gear. Intellectually, morally, and so- 
cially it remains outside human action. It has not stirred for 
acentury...... Its action is null; it appears to some pastors and 
laymen as a sort of pseudo-Catholicism, less logical, less grand 
than the other...... French Protestantism is on the way to dis- 
appearance, to decomposition, and by non-equivocal signs it may 
be foreseen that the succession of phenomena heralding the end 
will be somewhat rapid. The chapels and the faculties also are 
becoming empty. Before long the number of professors will 
exceed that of the students. The ministerial average is becom- 
ing lower, etc., etc. 


He declares that most Frenchmen have been shocked by the 
negative element in the Protestant propaganda, and have been dis- 
gusted at the blustering lecture tours of renegade priests. Others 
object to the want of reticence with which the most intimate and 
private matters of the inner life are spoken of by some evangelists. 
“ Protestants,” he concludes, “ have wounded France by their theol- 
ogism, their critical turn of mind, and an iconoclastic zeal that seeks 
everywhere for idols to destroy.” 

There are many tributes of praise to the Catholic Church 
scattered throughout this volume. Sabatier writes: 


The glory and power of the Catholic Church lies in this, that 
being in fact a society by the side of other similar societies, she 
has passed beyond this idea. Not satisfied to have her place in 
the sun, nor even to stand first, she wished to be the only one. 
(annex By symbols which are both the most diverse and the 
most precise, she proclaimed the unity of humanity, even the 
unity and solidarity of the whole of nature, thus anticipating the 
most lofty preoccupations of our day by a sort of bold prophecy. 
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She appeals to the most mystical and powerful element of 
human nature, the instinct of devotion Claiming a per- 
fect devotion, and absolute immolation, the Church has rendered 
homage to the best inclinations of the heart; therein lies her 
great superiority over all attempted reforms and new religions. 

Her symbolism and liturgy join the ages together in a 
mysterious harmony ; her discipline aims at calling all the inhab- 
itants of the earth to communicate in the same Host, and in a 
single effort. Let us not be deceived: tradition is the elder sister 
of evolution If the Church of Rome appears to have been 
more affected than any other by the political and intellectual 
crisis, it may, nevertheless, be said that, in the midst of the spirit- 
ual debris that surrounds us, the thought of to-day is seeking 
out, for the foundations and columns of the new temple, ideas 
and feelings whose Catholic origin is unquestionable; the senti- 
ment of the mystery that envelops and embraces us; of the 
unity and solidarity of all beings throughout time as throughout 

The Church of Rome keeps thus a unique and peer- 
less place in the heart and conscience of the coming generation, 
because it alone has realized the unity and eternity of its life. 

The communion of the Catholic with the Church is the 
initial act of his moral life. He believes in her as naturally 
as the new-born babe believes in his mother. 


Of course Sabatier, true to his rationalistic prejudices, declares 
that there are two Catholicisms in France, in order that he might 
give his enthusiastic support to the modernistic wind condemned by 
the Encyclical Pascendi. He condemns Popes Leo XIII. and Pius 
X. for their insistence upon the temporal power, and their utter 
lack of sympathy with the Irish people and the Poles of Prussian 
Poland. He denounces the intransigeance of the present Roman 
Curia, which is continually anathematizing Catholic scholars of note, 
and confounding things ecclesiastical and religious. He seems to 
think that Modernism is present everywhere, and that it is impos- 
sible to stay its course by forming the hierarchy into a sort of 
police force. He does not seem to grasp the fact of the Church’s 
wisdom in denouncing the undenominational schools, nor realize that 
their teaching has degenerated de facto into a bitter anti-religious 
teaching. We smile when we hear him impudently declare that the 
ethical course of the French neutral school “is an entire stranger 
to polemics, and finds a lesson of toleration and spiritual labor in 
the historical statement of the extreme diversity of religions.” 

His chapter on Free Thought attempts vainly to prove that 
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Free Thought is not essentially anti-religious. Although, we are 
informed, it occasionally has had “fits of fury against churches, 
dogmas, and rites, still its authoritative representatives aim to 
recover the feeling which created religious institutions.” He admits 
that the plain soldiers, and even the non-commissioned officers of 
Free Thought, often declare their intention of extirpating all relig- 
ion, but maintains that its leaders desire for science “ not only a 
limitless freedom, but wish its efforts inspired with an ardor, a 
patience, a heroism which are nothing else than faith. They do not 
think of destroying faith, but, on the contrary, of giving it a better 
knowledge of itself!” 

In his chapter on Contemporary Philosophy, he shows that 
the present generation leans to the thought of Bergson, Boutroux, 
and William James, because they answer the need which present- 
day France manifests in every quarter “ to see the living reality ;” 
whereas the superficial, exaggerated and pessimistic tendencies of 
Nietzsche have undergone a complete eclipse. “ Neitzsche failed 
to answer the real, better and deeper needs of France for a more 
intense and more devoted common life.” 

It would require a volume to point out all the inaccuracies of 
fact and of philosophical statement with which this book teems. 
On every page we realize how utterly out of sympathy the author 
is with the true ethos and spirit of Catholicism. 


COLUMBUS AND HIS PREDECESSORS. A Study in the Be- 
ginnings of American History. By Charles H. McCarthy, 
Ph.D. Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. 50 cents net. 
Professor McCarthy has written a brief but careful sketch 

of the maritime achievements which culminated in the discovery of 
the American continent. The main facts which are contained in 
countless monographs and volumes are here collected and arranged, 
so that the reader may easily acquire a firm grasp of the beginnings 
of American history. 

We have often come across the assertion that: “It was not 
jewels but Jews” that furnished the funds for the equipment of 
Columbus. This witticism suggests two errors, which Professor 
McCarthy successfully combats. In the first place, Isabella did not 
pledge her jewels to provide for the expedition for Columbus, 
though in Spain there is a legend that, as early as 1489, they were 
pledged to certain money lenders for the prosecution of the war 
against the Moors. It is clear from the account books of the 
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Santa Hermanadad that Luis de Santangel, its treasurer, loaned for 
the equipment of Columbus one million one hundred and forty 
thousand maravedis, which were repaid with interest during the 
years 1492 and 1493. 

The historian Fiske in his Discovery of America seems to be 
ignorant of this fact. Columbus himself contributed one-eighth 
of the expense of the expedition, on the express condition that 
he was to receive one-eighth of the profits. There is no evidence 
whatever that Aragon contributed so much as a single maravedi 
toward the enterprise, despite the proud boasting of some Aragonese 
historians. 

The author confutes at some length the popular opinion of some 
superficial school histories, which pretend that Columbus was merely 
interested in traffic with the Indies, and in the discovery of a safer 
route thither. On the contrary, he looked ultimately to nothing less 
than the conversion to Christianity of the millions of pagans dwell- 
ing in the countries of the East, and to the discovery of islands 
and mainlands lying in the Ocean-Sea. In a word, he was both 
a missionary and an explorer. Columbus’ own Journal states his 
purpose clearly. 

This scholarly volume is dedicated to the Knights of Columbus, 
whose Supreme Knight, Mr. Flaherty, has written an excellent 
preface. 


LIFE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF RIGHT REV. ALFRED A. 
CURTIS, D.D. Second Bishop of Wilmington. Compiled by 
the Sisters of the Visitation, Wilmington, Delaware. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.50; postpaid $2.70. 
Cardinal Gibbons in his preface to this life of Bishop Curtis, 

tells us that his characteristic virtues were his sterling honesty, 

his hatred of sham, his practices of mortification, and his sense 
of duty. His sterling honesty and hatred of sham drove him per- 
force out of the Episcopalian Church. Bishop Whittingham was 
one day holding communion service at Mount Calvary Church in 
Baltimore, and the Rector, Mr. Curtis, while assisting him, made 
profound reverence to the elements of bread and wine. This was 
observed by the Bishop, who, after the service was ended, privately 
took Mr. Curtis to task, assuring him that if he acted similarly 
on a future occasion, he would feel himself constrained to reprove 
him openly before the assembly in church. “ Christ,” said the 
Bishop, “ is there to be communicated and not to be adored.” This 
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struck Mr. Curtis as shifty and dishonest; for as he wrote to the 
Bishop, November 14, 1871, commenting on his Pastoral condemn- 
ing the adoration of the Eucharist: “I cannot at all see how Christ 
can be received as Christ without adoration. To say that He is 
present but is not to be adored, is to me only a certain way of 
saying that He is not veritably present at all.” 

Mr. Curtis was finally received into the Church by Newman in 
1872. He thanked God for having attained peace in the one fold 
of the True Shepherd. He writes of 

that secure feeling of having found the reality. You feel not 
only as if a child again in ignorance, but a child also in truth 
and simplicity. It is a hard battle to put to death totally self- 
will, but when you have conquered and you have finally sub- 
mitted, and are quite sure that nothing could ever make you 
undo your submission, there comes so great a calm and so great 
a joy, such certainty, such blessed and incredible faith, that 
you don’t know your own self. 


Bishop Curtis was always remarkable for his austere life, 
his utter forgetfulness of self, and his indefatigable zeal for souls. 
He dressed so poorly that more than once, on his con- 
firmation tours, he was mistaken for a beggar by the pastor’s 
servant who opened the door to him. Often instead of going to 
a hotel in one of the country towns of Delaware, he would roll up 
his old cassock for a pillow and sleep all night in church at the foot 
of the altar. He was often known to sweep the church himself, and 
light the lamps in church, standing on a board which he placed 
across the back of the pews. He did a great deal of his 
traveling to his far-away missions upon his bicycle, thinking 
nothing of sixty or seventy miles a day. He thought he could not 
afford the luxury of a horse. He never took any breakfast during 
Lent, not even the small cup of black coffee which his friends urged 
upon him. He died gloriously poor. All that he left behind were 
a rosary, his breviary and ordo, a gun-metal watch, one suit of 
clothes, a few changes of underwear, some fishing tackle, and about 
three dollars in money. 

The second part of the volume contains a few letters, sermons 
and spiritual counsels which he gave during his retreats to the 
Visitation nuns. They are rather commonplace, and of value only 
as evidencing the piety and devotion of the saintly bishop. We 
think they might be omitted with profit in the next edition of his 
life. 
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MODERNISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By Father Bampton, 
S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 60 cents net. 


Father Bampton has published the seven lectures on Modernism 
which he delivered in London last spring. As he himself says, 
“they make no pretense of any profound or exhaustive treatment 
of the subject. They were addressed to a popular audience, and 
the subject was, therefore, handled in popular fashion.” He traces 
its origin to Kant, who taught that we could not know with intel- 
lectual knowledge God and the supernatural. For Kant’s Practical 
Reason as the means of reaching God, the modernists substitute the 
Religious Sentiment or Religious Experience. They declare reve- 
lation wholely internal, a mere psychological experience, and faith 
the soul’s response to it. God, apprehended by the religious senti- 
ment, is vitally immanent in the soul, and not apprehended by 
any external teaching. Dogma consists of “tentative and 
provisional formulas,” which express vaguely man’s religious ex- 
perience. By communicating these dogmas to his neighbors, man 
associates his individual conscience with the consciences of others, 
thus forming the collective conscience. People so united in 
thought form themselves into a society, or the Church. Jesus 
Christ is God not in fact, but in the belief of Christians. The 
Gospels are true, not historically speaking, but merely as a sign or 
symbol of truth; they do not possess a fact value, but a moral or 
spiritual value. As a pragmatist, the Modernist asserts that dogmas 
like the resurrection of Christ, are true only with practical or instru- 
mental truth. 

Father Bampton takes up all these false theses in turn, and 
briefly compares them with the teaching of the Church. He con- 
cludes with a brief sketch of the history of Modernism. It is an ex- 
cellent little volume to put in the hands of the tyro in philosophy 
or theology. 


LIFE OF THE VISCOUNTESS DE BONNAULT D’HOUET. 
Foundress of the Society of the Faithful Companions of Jesus 
(1781-1858). By Rev. Father Stanislaus, F. M. Capuchin. 
Translated from the French by one of her daughters. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50 net. 

Madame d’Houet was born in 1781 at Chateauroux in France, 

a town in the Department of Indre. Her father suffered imprison- 

ment during the Reign of Terror, and owing to the disturbed state 

of France during the Revolution, his daughter Victoire did not re- 
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ceive a regular course of school training. She made up for this lack 
of methodical instruction by reading and private study; and being 
gifted with a receptive and retentive memory and a sound judgment, 
she became thoroughly well informed. At twenty-three she married 
the Viscount de Bonnault d’Houet, an exceptionally pious Catholic. 
Their short married life of ten months reminds us very much of 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal and her husband. In the first 
stages of her widowhood, though eminently fervent and ardent in 
her devotion, she felt no attraction towards the life of a religious; 
but gradually through the influence of her director, the Jesuit Father 
Varin, she felt called upon to establish a new Institute, the members 
of which should be pledged to serve our Savior on the model of the 
holy women who ministered to Him during His earthly ministry. 
The constitutions of the Jesuits suggested to her the main principles 
upon which her society—The Faithful Companions of Jesus— 
should be governed. 

After many trials, during which she never lost courage for a 
moment, she established her first novitiate at Amiens in 1823. The 
purpose of her Institute, as set forth in the Brief of Praise of 
Pope Leo XII., was “ to teach and to bring up in Christian morality 
young girls, especially those born of poor parents.” Another 
development of her work, evidenced by her second foundation at 
Chateauroux, was the training and education of children of the 
better class. Before her death in 1858 she had founded twenty- 
eight houses in France, Switzerland, Italy, England, and Ireland, 
although for one reason or other nine of these foundations were not 
permanent. 

Like all founders of religious communities, she met with a great 
deal of opposition from her ecclesiastical superiors. She and her 
companions were denounced as heretics and schismatics, as restless, 
intriguing and scheming persons, who were obstinately determined 
to have their own will no matter what happened. Her opponents 
succeeded in prejudicing both the Archbishop of Bourges and the 
Bishop of Langres against her. Many of her closest friends not 
only deserted her, but declared themselves her enemies. She was 
forced to suppress many of her houses, and Holy Communion was 
once publicly refused her community. She persevered, until fin- 
ally her Institute was approved by Gregory XVI., August 5, 1837. 

Madame d’Houet had for her motto the words courage and con- 
fidence, and although, humanly speaking, her Institute from the 
first seemed doomed to extinction, her trust in God never wavered. 
VOL. XCVIII.—44 
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She began every day with a two hours meditation, and although she 
invariably spent from eleven till midnight in prayer before the 
Blessed Sacrament, she was up every morning at four o’clock. She 
always endeavored to impress upon her daughters the fact that 
she was to be looked upon as a cipher in the foundation of her 
community, although in reality she was its sole mainstay and in- 
spiration. 

We are glad to learn that the cause of the beatification and 
canonization of Madame d’Houet is going on in Rome. In 1894 
the documentary evidence of the many witnesses who had been ex- 
amined and had borne testimony to the heroic sanctity of this 
servant of God, was placed in the hands of the Cardinal Secretary 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


WOMAN IN SCIENCE. By H. J. Mozans. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.50 net. 
Those who share the notion that women are not only intel- 
lectually inferior to men, but are decidedly incapable of notable 
proficiency and achievement in scientific study, will do well to read 


this record of what women have actually accomplished along those 
very lines—in mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, etc. It 
will be a revelation to them, and, like other revelations, should have 
an instructive, broadening effect. 

A long introduction sketches the intellectual condition, diffi- 
culties, and struggles of women from the days of Grecian glory to 
the present time. An exhaustive account of what they have done 
in spite of manifold handicaps and prejudice follows. It is an 
extremely interesting record, told in a pleasing, strongly sympathetic 
way. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. A Study of the Men and the Books 
that in Earlier and Later Times Reflect the American Spirit. 

By William J. Long. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.35. 

The aim of this textbook is to present an accurate and interest- 
ing record of American literature from the colonial to the present 
age, and to keep the record in harmony with the history and spirit 
of the American people. The author has tried to make the work 
national in its scope, ignoring all political and geographical bound- 
aries, and laying special stress only on the writers and books that 
reflect our national traditions. Bradford and Byrd, Cooper, Simms, 
Longfellow, and Lanier, Hawthorne and Bret Harte are studied, 
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not as representative of North, South, East, or West, but as so many 
different reflections of the same life and spirit. 

The book divides our literary history into four great periods— 
the colonial, the revolutionary, the first and second national—con- 
tinuous in their development, yet having each its distinct and signifi- 
cant characteristics. The study of each period includes a historical 
outline of important events, and of significant political and social 
conditions; a general survey of the literature of the period, its 
dominant tendencies, and its relation to literary movements in 
England and on the continent; a detailed treatment of every major 
writer, including a biography, an analysis of his chief works, and 
a critical appreciation of his place and influence in our national 
literature; a consideration of the minor writers and of the notable 
miscellaneous works of the period; and, at the end, a general sum- 
mary, with selections recommended for reading, bibliography, text, 
suggestive questions, and other helps for teachers and students. 

Mr. Long writes in a charming, incisive style, and summarizes 
clearly and accurately the views of the most eminent literary critics. 


PRODIGALS AND SONS. By John Ayscough. London: Chatto 
& Windus. $1.50. 
Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew has gathered together in the 

present volume about thirty short stories that most of his readers 

will devour at a sitting. Some are weird and uncanny, as A Shadow 
of Death and The Pink-Eyed Man; some are full of humor, as 

Changed and The Happy End of Sister Elizabeth; some inculcate 

a moral lesson, as By Easy Instalments and The Schoolmistress; 

others are rather commonplace, and might well be omitted in a 

second edition. The chief objection to many of these stories is 

the constant harping on one theme, the death theme. It is developed 
dramatically enough at times, but becomes rather monotonous in its 
constant repetition. 


THE MARRIAGE OF MADEMOISELLE GIMEL. By René 
Bazin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


Of the five stories that make up this delightful volume, three 
are altogether new. The others appeared almost twenty years ago 
in magazine and in book form, but have been rewritten. The first 
which gives its title to the book, is the longest. It is a sweet, 
wholesome story of strong, pure love—a love that has a real obstacle 
and a hard prejudice in its way. You know that both were over- 
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come, but for all that, you will be delighted and your heart will be 
warmed by learning how. The whole book, like the rest of René 
Bazin’s works, but unlike the average French fiction, is sound and 
clean and fragrant. 


THE INTERIOR LIFE. Simplified and Reduced to its Funda- 
mental Principle. Edited by the Very Rev. Father Tissot, 
Superior General of the Missionaries of St. Francis de Sales, 
and Translated by W. H. Mitchell, M.A. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.75 net. 

“Tf thine eye be single thy whole body will be lightsome,” 
would seem to be the burden of this golden book. For golden it 
certainly is, and as it becomes known to souls, truly desirous of 
leading a devout life, it will come into its own, in the esteem of 
those truly discriminating. Its title, The Interior Life, being some- 
what too general, the significance of the book lies in the sub-title: 
Simplified and Reduced to its Fundamental Principle. It is indeed 
a mosaic of the spiritual life—a summary to be studied, pondered, 
assimilated with steady deliberation. One thing follows from 
another, depends upon another with inexorable logic, and every 
word has its value. 

It contains nothing new, for, of course, the doctrine explained 
is as old as Christ, and since Christ came “ not to destroy but to 
fulfill ”—as old as God’s plan for the reconciliation of justice and 
mercy; the royal road which follows in the footsteps of Christ 
is still the road of the cross and of the crossbearers. 

But being the children of an age of rush and hurry, of super- 
ficiality and ill-regulated desire for quick results, we need to be 
brought face to face with first principles, in order not to be lost 
in a maze of experiments and methods, resulting only in wasted en- 
ergy, discouragement, and disgust. One indelible impression which 
the book must leave, is the author’s insistence on the true idea 
of piety, and its wide divergence from the ordinary notion. Piety 
has almost fallen into disrepute through its misuse. A strong 
thing, a forceful and virile thing is piety with our author, com- 
prising the whole man—the great source, whence flow and whither 
tend all virtues—the readiness to see, love, and seek God in all 
things. “ Sentiment has taken,” he says, “an importance in the 
guidance of life, which does not belong to it, either by nature or 
grace, and in this way it diminishes both nature and grace.” ‘“ The 
sentimentalities of piety ” receive no quarter whatever. 
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No greater praise could be given to this book than to say 
that it is a luminous commentary on St. Ignatius’ foundation and 
St. Francis de Sales’ spirituality. And yet this is evident from 
even a cursory study. “It is not a new devotional method: prin- 
ciples alone are the foundation; method is merely an accessory.” 
The first person singular is employed throughout, reminding one 
very forcibly of Newman and his recognition of but two personal- 
ities—God and himself in the arena of his soul; the author, too, 
seems to credit our poor human nature, at least that of devout people, 
with being better than spiritual writers generally admit; it is rather 
refreshing now and then. 

The arch-tempter and temptations receive but small notice; 
yet the masters of the spiritual life speak as if these were the 
omnipresent microbes of the atmosphere about us. Thomas a 
Kempis bid us to be solicitous about our temptations, that is to take 
account of such hindrances and be prepared for them; and St. 
Teresa warns us of temptations under the appearance of good. 
It seems a little like planning for a life in regions where storms 
do not penetrate, however. An uprightness of character, a single- 
ness of eye in the understanding, a rectitude of intention in the 
will, and a serenity of judgment which seems to be the privilege 
of the eagles of the mountains are requisite here. 

But we will give the plan of this work in the words of the 
author. “ Three great ideas sum it up: the end, the way and the 

the end towards which it must lead; the way it has to 
go; the means it should use.” -Then after saying that we are too 
much taken up with the means, he continues: “ All these things are 
means, and means are of use only in the way, and the way is useful 
only towards the end. Questions of means are only questions of 
the third order in true religion. Questions as to the way come 
before them and explain them; and questions of the end come first 
and explain all else, both the way and the means The means 
will pass away, the way will pass, the end alone will abide.” 

And true to this summary, keeping rigidly to this framework, 
we are shown: God’s glory as the end, the purpose of our life; 
the straight road which is the way—the road that shows the will of 
God; the means of which we have two kinds, God’s and man’s. 
The first, God’s grace; the second, penance and the exercise of 
piety. 

Much might be said of the beauties of special chapters, but it 
would be difficult if once begun to make an end. The reader must 
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discover for himself the orderly development, the beautiful unfold- 
ing of this noblest of themes, the union of our souls with God their 
last end. 

The various summaries and analyses will prove extremely 
helpful. But the translation will often be found unsatisfactory; 
for French idioms abound, while in one or two places the sense is 
not made very clear, chiefly for want of good punctuation. But 
aside from these blemishes which can be easily remedied, the book 
should prove a powerful incentive to souls seeking to draw near 
to the Divine Lover. The end is ever beckoning them onward; 
the way is always spread before their gaze; the means unfailingly 
springing up according to their needs: the whole a strong un- 
breakable, threefold cord. 


ART IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. By Marcel Dieulafoy. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Marcel Dieulafoy traces in this scholarly manual the genesis, 
progress, and development of the art-history of Spain and Por- 
tugal. He shows in the first three chapters that Persia was not 
only the source of inspiration of Mussulman architecture, and of the 


so-called Mudejar architecture of Spain, but that she played an 
important and well-defined part in the elaboration of those religious 
themes which found their way into the Asturias, Castille, and Cata- 
lonia after the expulsion of the invaders. To prove his point, he has 
traveled in the Persian East, and Asia, Africa, and Mussulman Eu- 
rope, France, Italy, Sicily, and the Christian Lower Europe. He 
shows how each of these countries played a part in the development 
of Spanish art, and, however slight it may have been, he has recog- 
nized it and submitted it to analysis. He shows how the germs of 
the Romanesque and Gothic architecture of Europe were born of the 
collaboration of the two Spains: the Spain of the Gospel and the 
Spain of the Koran. This, as he himself states, is an essential 
feature of his work, a point developed for the first time, and one 
which necessitated a parallel between the Church and the Mosque. 
In this connection he has restored to ancient Persia what belongs 
to ancient Persia, and has limited the respected domains of Coptic 
Egypt, Byzantium, and Rome. 

Most of the volume deals with Spain, the various chapters 
being the Church and the Mosque, Antique Periods, the Roman- 
esque Period, the Gothic Period, the Renaissance, the Eight- 
eenth Century and the Nineteenth Century. A final chapter deals 
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with art in Portugal. A very complete bibliography follows every 
chapter. The numerous illustrations, although most minute, are 
most beautiful and well chosen. 





A DIVINE FRIEND. By Henry C. Schuyler. Philadelphia: 

Peter Reilly. $1.00. 

We remember reading some twenty years ago an excellent 
book by a French priest—Pére Ollivier, if we remember aright—on 
The Friends of Christ, which was brought vividly to mind by this 
new book of Father Schuyler’s. But although the theme is an old 
one, we must say that Father Schuyler’s method of treatment is 
charming in its simplicity and striking in its originality. The 
volume consists of a series of studies on the characters and lives 
of some of those whom our Savior expressly distinguishes as stand- 
ing in degrees of particular intimacy with Himself. As Monsignor 
Benson says in his preface: ‘‘ They are specimens, so to speak, 
selected from that ‘multitude which no man can number,’ selected 
yet again from that smaller company of ‘His own,’ of whom so 
many, as His own beloved disciple tells us, ‘did not receive Him’— 
those who were given the amazing and awful privilege of seeing 
and speaking with, in the days of the flesh, the Divine Lover 
and Redeemer of souls.” 


E received an Illustrated Catechism for First Communien, 

which Father Libert of St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
New York, has just edited. We call the attention of pastors and 
Sunday-school teachers to this most valuable little book. It is 
especially interesting, because the proceeds of its sale go towards 
helping the Catholic Missions of Marfa and the Rio Grande, Texas. 
Price, 15 cents; twenty-five copies, $3.00. 


A TIMELY and valuable pamphlet, entitled The Why and 

Wherefor of Parochial Schools, has just been issued as a 
penny leaflet by the Central Bureau of the Central Verein, St. 
Louis, Missouri. The pamphlet is the reprint of an address de- 
livered by the Reverend D. I. McDermott, Rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. It would be well for pastors to dis- 
tribute it among their people, and it is very useful to give to 
inquirers who wish to understand the attitude of the Catholic 
Church with regard to parochial schools. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


La Bonté Chez les Saints, by Marquis de Ségur. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
6frs.) The Marquis de Ségur has written three volumes on the saints of the 
primitive Church, the Middle Ages, and modern times, in which he brings out 
particularly their kindness, charity, mercy, and tenderness. His thesis through- 
out is that the perfect love of one’s neighbor is an infallible proof of one’s 
perfect love for Jesus Christ. 

L’Agonie des Fleurs, by A. Yves le Moyne. (Paris: Eugene Figuiére 
et Cie.) M. le Moyen is evidently a disciple of Baudelaire. His poems are 
full of the morbid melancholy of Poe, and the gross immorality of Whitman. 
The only lyrics in the volume worthy of mention are those inspired by his 
sojourn in North Africa, namely, Un Lever de Soleil, dans le Bled, Les Croco- 
diles, and Le Crucifiement des Lions. 

Devotion to the Blessed Virgin an Earnest of Salvation. (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui.) The anonymous author of this little book proves, by citations from 
the saints and by many a pious tale and legend, that the devout servant of Mary 
is always the true lover of Jesus Christ, her Son. A non-Catholic might think 
some of the stories extravagant and far-fetched, but one inside the fold will 
readily interpret them in the light of Catholic dogma. 

. The Life of Rev. A. de Ponlevoy, S.J., by Rev. Alexandre de Gabriac, S.J. 
(Paris: Pierre Téqui.) If the writer of The Candid History of the Jesuits 
would only deign to read this life of a nineteenth century French Jesuit, he 
might realize how basely he had calumniated the aim and spirit of the Society 
of Jesus. We have in these vivid pages a perfect picture of the Jesuit as 
novice, priest, professor, preacher, provincial, director of souls, instructor of 
souls, and letter-writer. It is an excellent book to put in the hands of a Jesuit 
novice. 

Letter to a Religious Superior, by Father Franco, S.J. Translated from the 
Italian by the Abbé A. E. Gautier. (Paris: Pierre Téqui.) The Decree, Que- 
madmodum rerum, issued by the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, forbade 
religious superiors to usurp the place of the confessor, either by insisting on a 
private manifestation of conscience, or by regulating unduly the subject’s right 
to receive Holy Communion. The Jesuit Father Franco has written a brief ex- 
planation of this decree to a certain religious superior who was greatly worried 
about its true meaning. 

Homilies for All Sundays and Feasts of Obligation, by Rev. I. L. Gondal, 
S.S. (Paris: P. Lethielleux.) This “aid to the preacher” is one of the best 
works of its kind that we have read for many a day. Each chapter is divided 
into three parts, viz.: First, the text of the Sunday Gospel in Latin and French; 
second, a brief exegesis of the text; and, third, an analysis of the most striking 
sermons of the chief French pulpit orators. The learned Superior of the Sem- 
inary of Toulouse has written a book which we would gladly welcome in an 
English dress. 

Addresses to Young Men, by Rev. Paul Lallemand. (Paris: Pierre Téqui.) 
The French Oratorian, Father Lallemand, has published three volumes of simple, 
devout, and eloquent addresses to young men, inculcating the love of God and 
the love of country. We enjoyed particularly his sketches of Admiral Bergasse 
and Father Marchal, and his brief talks on Christmas, Catholic France, and 
The Saints of France. 

Beyond the Tomb, by Rev. Ad. Hamon, S.J. (Paris: Pierre Téqui.) The 
author has written this popular treatise on the joys and happiness of heaven 
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to console and encourage those Christians who are tempted to doubt and despair 
in our unbelieving age. It is a good book to read during a retreat. 

Let Us Defend Ourselves, by the Abbé Charles Grimaud. (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui.) The Abbé Grimaud, in these short, lively stories, warns his readers 
against the chief evils prevalent in France to-day. He studies in turn French 
infidelity, the anti-Christian school, the impious press, Socialism, race suicide, 
the pagan feminine movement, and the like. He shows clearly that the only 
remedy lies in a return to the faith of old Catholic France. 

Cases of Conscience for the Laity, by Abbé L. Desbrus. (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui.) These two hundred questions on moral topics were originally sub- 
mitted to the editor of a French Catholic paper, known as the Apostle of the 
Fireside. The author has arranged them under three headings, viz.: the Com- 
mandments of God, the Laws of the Church, and the Sacraments. It is really 
a Question Box of Moral Theology for the laity—clear, simple, and accurate. 

The Administrative Removal of Pastors According to the Decree Maxima 
Cura, by Abbé A. Villien. (Paris: P. Lethielleux.) Abbé Villien, Professor of 
Canon Law at the Catholic Institute of Paris, has written a clear, detailed, and 
well-ordered commentary on the decree, Maxima Cura, which was issued 
by the Sacred Consistorial Congregation on August 20, 1910. After an historical 
introduction on the former laws regarding the canonical removal of pastors, the 
writer studies the new law in its every detail. The eight chapters of the volume 
treat in turn of: the causes requisite for removal; the procedure in general; 
the persons who must declare the removal; the request for resignation; the 
decree of removal; the revision of the trial; the provision made for the deposed 
pastor; and finally the subjects of the law. This scholarly treatise will prove 
invaluable to both bishops and priests who are anxious to know their rights 
and duties as set forth by this important law. 

Meditations on the Agony of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the Abbé N. Laux. 
(Paris: Pierre Téqui. 1fr.) The Abbé Laux in these meditations has in view 
the Sisters of the Holy Agony, and the confraternity of that name founded by 
‘the Abbé Nicolle. They are arranged in the form of a novena preparatory 
to the feast of the Holy Agony, a Holy Hour for each week, and a short prayer 
for each day. The devotion seeks to make reparation for insults offered to our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 

Histoire De la Philosophie Ancienne, by Gaston Sortais. (Paris: P. 
Lethielleux.) Gaston Sortais has published the first volume of his history of 
philosophy. It embraces four periods: Classic Antiquity, the Patristic Epoch, 
Medieval Philosophy, and the Renaissance. The author refers continually in a 
series of cross references to his well-known Traité de Philosophie for a fuller 
treatment of the systems he so accurately and tersely describes. The best part 
of his work is his discussion of the origin, development, and decadence of 
Scholasticism. We call especial attention to his brief sketches of the life and 
writings of St. Bonaventure, Albert the Great, and St. Thomas, and the con- 
troversies that arose when the Angelic Doctor first baptized Aristotle. Each 
period has its special bibliography, and at the .end he gives a most excellent 
and complete bibliography of some seventy-eight pages. Indeed the whole vol- 
ume is far above the average “ farrago manualium,” which a famous professor 
at the Catholic University, Dr. Bouquillon, used to stigmatize as the curse of our 
modern age. Gaston Sortais is always accurate, critical, and suggestive. He 
is very brief at times but never vague; he quotes hundreds of his predecessors, 
but is never the slave of their opinions. Every professor of philosophy will 
be glad to put such a volume in the hands of his pupils. With such a guide his 
own labors will become comparatively easy. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Catholic Church in 1913. By Very Rev. James MacCaf- 
frey. The most notable event of the year, especially at this time 
when religion is being attacked by so many adversaries, and the 
freedom of the Church and of the Holy See is being restricted day 
by day, was the celebration of the sixteenth centenary of Constan- 
tine’s Edict of Milan. The Italian government has refused to grant 
Monsignor Caron permission to take possession of his see at Genoa, 
and has tolerated acts of rowdyism at the very doors of the Vatican. 
Pius X. not desiring the establishment of a purely Catholic party in 
Italy, the efforts of the Catholic Electoral Union were directed to 
securing pledges from the candidates that they would not support 
anti-religious legislators and laws; these pledges were given by 
two hundred and twenty-eight Liberals; Mayor Nathan of Rome 
and his followers had to resign ina body. The reorganization and 
improvement of the seminaries in Italy should do much to advance 
culture and to strengthen faith. In France the burning question 
has been that of education, the Catholic schools so increasing that 
in some places the State schools are practically deserted. A most 
violently anti-Catholic bill in this connection is now before the 
Chamber of Deputies. Some hospital Sisters have been allowed to 
return, as at Grenoble and Marseilles; the State has made partial 
provision for the repair of churches not classed as historical monu- 
ments; and there has been encouraging activity among the Catho- 
lics. In seven years fifty-six new churches have been erected in 
Paris or its suburbs. 

In Spain the hoped-for complete reconciliation with Rome has 
not been effected; the powerful opposition to a scheme for purely 
secular education has caused the government to reconsider its plans. 
In Portugal the dominant party has grown ever more bitter toward 
the Church, while the entire episcopate and almost the entire clergy 
remain unswervingly loyal to Rome. The general condition of the 
people grows daily worse. In Belgium the strike proved very par- 
tial, because the workmen of the Catholic democratic societies re- 
fused to “ down tools.” The Prime Minister has introduced a bill 
to secure equal financial treatment for the voluntary and com- 
munal schools. In Germany the relations of the Centre Party with 
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the Chancellor have been strained; the annual Catholic Congress at 
Metz was preceded by a parade of thirty thousand workmen. Its 
president urged union among Catholic forces according to the 
Papal policy. In Holland the development of the Catholic Social 
Action organization, begun in 1905, is noteworthy. In the United 
States occurred the assembly of the Federation of Catholic So- 
cieties at Milwaukee, with Archbishop Ireland’s striking address; 
the Catholic University Summer School for teaching Sisters, and 
cooperation of the University with Louvain in publishing the works 
of the Oriental Fathers; the Missionary Congress at Boston. In 
Australia the school question has been to the fore. In England 
occurred the conversions at Caldey. Ireland sent its first national 
pilgrimage to Lourdes; Dr. Harty was made Archbishop of Cashel 
and Emly, in place of Dr. Fennelly retired for ill-health; and the 
long-protracted labor difficulty in Dublin showed the need of social 
reform along Catholic lines, and the formation of organizations 
on the plan of the Catholic Trade Unionists’ Society of England.— 
The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, January. 


The Situation in Finland. By Jacques de Coussange. Occa- 
sionally events in Finland show the struggle she is making against 
Russian tyranny. The situation there is most complex. There are 
two races, the Swedes and the Finns, the latter forming eighty- 
seven per cent of the population, the former twelve. Public of- 
ficials have to know both languages and Russian. There are four 
political parties: the Swedish, representing liberal and reforming 
capitalists, and possessing as delegates in the Chamber men of 
wealth, culture, and oratorical ability; the old Finns, recruited 
among the peasants and the priests, willing to make concessions to 
Russia to secure the preponderance of the Finns; the young Finns, 
the radicals defending the interests of the intellectual proletariat; 
and the ever-increasing Socialists, occupied above all with agrarian 
reforms, because composed mostly of small farmers whose lot is 
most miserable. Feminism has been widely adopted since the 
prominent part taken by women in the resistance offered to Russia 
from 1899 to 1905; women are engaged in every profession, vote 
and hold office. Religion is practically dead, though the State 
Lutheran Church preserves an important material and social place; 
the situation of the Catholic Church is very precarious. The best 
client of Finland is England, to whom she sells her excellent butter ; 
Germany has furnished her with merchants, with the scientific 
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training of her clergy and teachers, and with Socialism. This Ger- 
man invasion is little to Russia’s liking; the latter is striving for 
protection on the west of Finland. Fearing a possible future up- 
rising, she has forbidden the formation of boy scouts, and in every 
way she is working for the incorporation and Russification of this 
captive land.—Le Correspondant, December. 


The Franco-Russian Alliance. Anon. Russia is now debtor 
to France for over seventeen billion francs. In November, 1913, 
M. Kokovtzoff, Minister of Finance, announced that he had nego- 
tiated another loan of five hundred million francs for railroads. 
The truth is that the loan calls for five hundred million francs a year 
for five years, and probably even more. Now in this marriage of 
the nations, wherein France furnishes the dowry, Russia is sup- 
posed to furnish the military strength. But what are the facts? 
Although, as may be seen from the tables here given showing mili- 
tary strength, Russia is numerically far superior to Germany and 
Austria, yet practically she would be of little use to France in case 
Germany declared war. Both Germany and France could mobilize 
and concentrate their troops within two weeks; the mass of the 
German army is now gathered near, and evidently against, France. 
The troops of Russia are scattered; and on account of the lack of 
railroad and telegraph connections, they could not be made effective 
until the second month after the declaration of war. Meanwhile, 
Germany could easily hold at bay the troops on the Russian frontier, 
and even do much damage to means of communication, while at the 
same time crushing France. It is only the part of prudence and 
justice, therefore, that France should demand a voice in the location 
of the Russian troops and her railroad and telegraph lines. This 
article, with numerous tables and six maps, covers fifty-four pages. 
—Le Correspondant, December 25. 


A Catholic Doctor in Russia. By Stanislas Tyszkiewicz. 
Frederick Peter Haas was born in Miinster, the son of a pharmacist. 
He studied medicine, beginning his private practice at the age of 
twenty-two years. The Russian Prince Repnine, on his way to 
Vienna, fell ill, and was speedily brought back to health by the bril- 
liant young doctor, whom he induced to accompany him. At Mos- 
cow he practised with great success for the next five years, giving 
his services gratuitously to the poor. The fame of the doctor 
reached St. Petersburg, and he was made chief physician in the 
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Pavlovskaia Bolnitsa Hospital. Appointed to the Commission on 
Prisons, he set at work to abolish the unhuman methods in use in 
the prisons. 

Another great work was his establishment of a hospital for 
the sick who were on their way to exile in Siberia. Owing to the 
crowded conditions in the prisons, it had been the custom to send 
the sick first on the long journey to exile, in order to make room for 
more prisoners. Dr. Haas decided to change all this, and estab- 
lished a hospital, where he not only attended to their physical ail- 
ments, but strengthened them spiritually by his kindly talks, the 
source of which was the Holy Scriptures. Not only the Siberian 
exiles received his attention, but even the inmates of the city prison, 
whose intercourse with the outside world had been completely 
broken off. Again, in spite of the fiercest opposition, he established 
an agency to hear their complaints, and an intercessor to plead their 
cause, but the personality and personal efforts of Dr. Haas was the 
vivifying principle at all times. 

Ever mindful of the spiritual concerns of the condemned, he 
taught the unlettered to read, distributed copies of the Psalter and 
the Gospels, and finally he compiled a little book entitled The 
Alphabet of Christian Morality, composed of texts of Holy Scrip- 
ture, to which were added commentaries by St. Francis of Sales. 

During epidemics the Russian government has never been able 
to control its subjects. The latter give vent to their rage, first at the 
officials, then the doctors, and lastly the clergy. During the cholera 
epidemic of 1848, Dr. Haas was the only one who could gain the 
control of the people. A man of deepest faith all through his life, 
his death on August 16, 1853, could be nothing else than edifying. 
The grief of the people was widespread, twenty thousand followed 
his remains to the grave. To-day in the farthest extremes of 
Siberia there are families who treasure his saintly memory.— 
Etudes, December 20. 


The Popes and Ritual Murder. By F. Vernet. The recent 
trial at Kieff, Russia, has opened up this question of ritual murder 
of Christians by Jews. What has been the attitude of the Church, 
especially of the Popes, on this question? Innocent IV. appears to 
have been the first pontiff to investigate the matter, and there is 
extant an encyclical of his to the Archbishop of Vienna, in which 
he maintained that the charge of ritual murder brought against the 
Jews was utterly false. A bull of the same Pope six years later 
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(1253) is even more explicit. In the same century (1272) Pope 
Gregory X. issued a defence of the Jews. Other pontiffs, though 
not treating expressly of this question of ritual murder, have been 
very favorably disposed towards the Jews, for example, Martin V. 
and Nicholas V. In the eighteenth century Pope Benedict XIV. 
was called upon to suppress local cults in honor of children murdered 
by Jews. There is documentary evidence, even one document 
which claims to have papal authority, testifying to belief in the 
Jewish practice of ritual murder; but no Pope ever made the charge 
that ritual murder of Christians was part of the liturgy of the Jews. 
—Revue Pratique d’Apologétique, December 15. 


Apprenticeship in France. By Et. Martin Saint-Léon. Formal 
apprenticeship, made stable by a written contract, is growing more 
and more rare in France. Parents want their children to earn a 
salary as soon as possible; young people do not want to room or 
board with their employers, or to be subject to their correction; 
employers will not undertake the old responsibilities. Out of nine 
hundred thousand young workmen under eighteen years of age, 
hardly eighty thousand are receiving a technical education, hardly 
fifty thousand are true apprentices. The quality of work done is 
consequently lowered. Apprenticeship can be restored only if made 
obligatory, but this is impossible. Technical education must, there- 
fore, be given in the schools. The writer favors the plan of com- 
munal schools, supported half by the government and the com- 
mune, half by the employers who have no apprentices. These 
schools should be gradually introduced as needed and as circum- 
stances allow. Their establishment should be entrusted to profes- 
sional associations, composed of employers and employees and, pos- 
sibly, communal officials. —Revue du Clergé Francais, December 15. 


The Tablet (December 27): Catholic Emigrants in Canada: 
Thirty-six thousand Catholic emigrants from various countries 
landed in Quebec in less than seven months last year. The prob- 
lem of providing religious attention for them is serious. At present 
a large majority settle in colonies, and priests of their own nation- 
ality cannot be provided. To provide for the future the Seminary at 
Quebec has been turned into a school of languages. The Catholic 
Immigration Society of Canada aims to guide those who come. 
The many provisions made by the Society for caring for the in- 
comers’ spiritual needs are detailed. Literary Notes: W. H. K., 
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writing on the Home Rule question, notes that one great English- 
man, a deep thinker, unmoved by party bias, Cardinal Newman, 
grasped the real meaning of the Irish problem, and in 1881 wrote 
that Home Rule from the very nature of the Irish people seemed 
inevitable. The Osservatore Romano, approving of the declara- 
tions made at the Social Week in Milan by the Archbishop of Udine 
and Count della Torre on the question of the temporal power, denies 
any contradiction between the two speeches, denies that their words 
represented renunciations or proposals made by the Holy See. The 
incident shows that the temporal power need not be the only solution 
of the Roman question; efforts to find another solution. have 
hitherto been fruitless, but further efforts are not only not for- 
bidden but are encouraged. The remodelling of the Law of Guar- 
antees on some kind of international basis, might secure the Pope’s 
liberty and independence. 

(January 3): Very Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P., contributes 
some suggestions Towards Social Thinking. The Power of a 
Uniform Doctrine: Mr. Hilliard Atteridge replies to the theory 
“that a great Church propagating Christianity in the wilds of the 
world (in China and in Mohammedan countries) cannot be thus 
definite in its standard of belief and practice,” with figures showing 
that the Church which has been definite has had the greatest success. 
“In China the Roman Catholic missionaries have now a million 
and three-quarters of converts, including at one end of the scale 
men of the lettered class and at the other the aboriginal tribesmen of 
the Yunnan hill country, and the nomads of the Mongolian steppe.” 
The official returns of all Protestant bodies, including Anglican, 
gives “a total for the heralds of the vaguer gospel ” of three hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand adherents, of whom only one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven thousand “ are claimed as baptized Christians.” 








The Month (January): Rev. A. L. Cortie presents the argu- 
ments for The Origin of the Sun and Stars from primitive nebulz, 
with photographic plates——Hilaire Belloc re-asserts, against Mr. 
Henry Somerville in the December Month, that he does regard the 
general policy of a minimum wage as a very definite approach to- 
ward the servile state, wherein compulsory labor reigns. His argu- 
ments are: First, the minimum wage excluding from employment, 
as it does, by positive law, all those whose employment at a mini- 
mum wage would cause a loss, condemns these to some form of com- 
pulsory labor or to death. Secondly, the minimum wage, though 
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not by definition a maximum wage, (a) rapidly tends to become 
in practice a maximum wage, and (b) tends to put the direction and 
conditions of labor, as the producer of profits for capital, under 
the courts, and, therefore, under compulsion. The Rev. Sydney 
F. Smith describes the perplexity in which the Anglican Church 
finds itself because of Reunion at Kikuyu. On the occasion of 
The Centenary of the Restoration of the Society of Jesus, the 
Rev. J. H. Pollen relates the circumstances of that famous act 
of Pius VII., and sketches the growth and activity of the Society, 
particularly in England, during the century. 


The Dublin Review (January): Wilfrid Ward contributes 
personal reminiscences of Richard Holt Hutton, particularly as re- 
gards his literary and personal sympathies and his religious convic- 
tions. Psychology in the Concrete, thinks Rev. C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J., is strikingly illustrated in three recent novels which he 
summarizes: L’Homme de Désir, by Valléry Radot; Jean Chris- 
tophe, by Romain Rolland; and Sinister Street, by Compton Mac- 
kenzie. The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott describes the life and 
work of Frédéric Ozanam. Six authors, Miss Cholmondeley, 
Mrs. W. Ward, John Ayscough, A. C. Benson, Monsignor Benson, 
and G. K. Chesterton review their own recent works, and tell their 
purpose in writing them. Under the heading Catholic Progress 
in the Study of Scripture, a long review is given to The Catholic 
Student’s Aids to the Bible, by Father Hugh Pope, O.P., and the 
names of many of the leading French and German writers and 
works on scriptural subjects. Countless books and pamphlets, 
says Mr. James Britten, have been written during comparatively 
recent years on the continuity of the Established Church of England 
with the pre-Reformation Church. He undertakes a comparison of 
later times, and points out in detail the contrast both as to doctrine 
and as to ritual between the position which the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist now occupies in the Established Church, and that which 
it held from the Reformation down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Hilaire Belloc exposes the historical errors and anti- 
Christian animus of Professor Bury’s History of the Freedom of 
Thought. 


Le Correspondant (December 25): Edouard Delepouve de- 
scribes old French Christmas plays and carols, and urges a return 
to the use of them. Gustave Gautherot chronicles the ravages 
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wrought during the great Revolution, by citizens embittered against 
royalty, at the Louvre, Versailles, and Fontainebleau. André 
Bellessort tries to fathom the character of “ the mysterious Racine,” 
his relations with the Port Royalists, his love affairs, his dramas, and 
his conversion. 


Etudes (December 20): Ferdinand Prat, commenting on the 
recent decree of the Biblical Commission as to the authorship of the 
Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, shows the unanimous 
tradition which ascribed both these works to one and the same 
author, St. Luke; notes his capabilities as a historian and as a 
writer; and points out the a priori and unscientific methods em- 
ployed by some rationalistic critics in attacking these works. 
Pierre Suan contributes a eulogy of an historical work in two mas- 
sive volumes on the great theologian Francois Suarez, S.J., by Pére 
Raoul de Scorraille. Joseph Boubée describes Catholicism and 
Public Life in Argentina. 

(January 5): The editorial staff makes an indignant reply to 
those few publicists who have been denouncing all persons, papers, 
parties, movements designed to defend the Church in its religious, 


social, and political relations. Léonce de Grandmaison begins 
his proposed work on our Lord. Camille Torrend describes the 
history and present situation of the religious crisis in Portugal. 


Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (January 1): Francis Vincent 

describes The Religious Thought of Maurice Barrés, especially as 
judged from his latest, much-discussed book La Colline Inspirée. 
M. Vincent believes that Barrés is working towards Catholicism, 
but doubts his actual conversion; the Christ of Barrés, he fears, 
is only that of Renan; his Church only a grand human dream. 
F. Pinardel reviews the story of the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, apropos of two recent books by Hauser and de Vaissiére, 
which are devoted to the circumstances immediately preceding that 
event. . 


VOL, XCVIII.—45 





Recent Events. 


France continues to be afflicted by instability 
France. of government. Since the election of M. 
Poincaré as President a year ago, there have 
been no fewer than three Cabinets. The new Cabinet, of which 
M. Doumergue is the head, represents a radical departure in policy 
from that of its two predecessors. These were animated to a 
greater or less degree by what is called the spirit of l’apaisement, 
the desire, that is, to treat all Frenchmen fairly, whether they be 
Catholic or infidel, whether they belong to the Right or the Left, 
maintaining at the same time republican institutions and the secu- 
lar character of school teaching. The new Cabinet represents those 
who profess to be the only orthodox Republicans, and look upon 
their opponents as more or less unfaithful and untrustworthy. In 
their eyes, the President himself is mal élu. M. Doumergue, the 
Prime Minister, is a Protestant, belonging to a family which has al- 
ways preserved a keen remembrance of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. The Minister of Finance is M. Caillaux, who has suc- 
ceeded M. Combes as the leader of the Radicals, and who on the 
eve of his appointment publicly declared that, if the Catholics con- 
tinued to give trouble in the State management of the schools, 
he would advocate the complete suppression of Catholic schools. 
Among the members of the Cabinet is included M. Viviani, who 
boasted that he and his friends were engaged “in a work of 
irreligion,” and that “they had extinguished in heaven lights that 
would never be relit.” To M. Viviani has been entrusted the 
Ministry of Education. In other respects the members are divided: 
some are defenders of the three years’ service law, others have 
expressed the purpose of gradually returning to two years’ service, 
and of supplanting the present military organization by what is 
called the nation in arms. Some are in favor of proportional rep- 
resentation; others are against it. Behind the Cabinet is M. Cle- 
menceau. In fact he was the chief influence in its formation, and 
will, so long as it conforms to his wishes, be its chief mainstay. 
M. Jaurés, the leader of the Collective Socialists, is also a warm 
supporter. 
The chief preoccupation of France at the present time is the 
financial situation. In the opinion of M. Ribot, the present crisis 
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is more serious than any which France has faced since 1871. Var- 
ious statements of the amount of the deficit for the years 1914 and 
1915 have been given. ‘The last, made by M. Caillaux, makes the 
deficit for 1914 to be one hundred and forty-three millions of 
dollars, while for 1915, apart from forty-five millions of expend- 
iture on Morocco, there will be a deficit of ninety millions. Esti- 
mates of the non-recurring army expenditure also differ; but per- 
fect certainty exists about the necessity of raising a vast additional 
sum. This will be done partly by loans and partly by additional 
taxation. The proposals of the late government have been with- 
drawn by the new Cabinet. Its own proposals are still uncertain; 
they will include, however, according to M. Caillaux, the taxation 
of acquired wealth and an income tax. The singular point was 
brought out in the course of debate, that the poor man was taxed 
more and the rich man less in France than in England. 

M. Briand is not going to acquiesce in the defeat of the policy 
of l’apaisement, of which he was the originator. He has begun 
a campaign in view of the elections which are to take place next 
May, and many prominent men, and indeed several of the groups 
into which politicians are divided, have rallied to his support, and 
have formed a combination which is expected to be a new force in 
French politics. There are those who see signs that the outcome 
may be two main parties, similar to those which so long existed in 
England. This would undoubtedly conduce to greater stability. 
M. Briand thinks it necessary for the Republic, if it is to survive, 
to have an ideal. It cannot live, he says, on anticlericalism alone. 
This ideal he finds in the organization of labor, the moulding of the 
turbulent labor unions, so as to permit them to progress in order; 
the giving rights of property to bodies now being created by modern 
evolution. This ideal is impossible in a country where artificial 
hatred is ranging citizen against citizen. Hence the necessity for 
conciliation. ‘‘ The country is tired,” he says, “ of a policy carried 
out by bludgeoning.” The programme, as promulgated by the com- 
mittee of the new party, is firm on the intangibility of all secular 
education; on the maintenance of three years’ service; it insists 
on the necessity of electoral reform with the representation of 
minorities; and concludes with a stirring appeal to the country to 
unite in order to free itself from the oppressive yoke of local 
tyranny. 

Two recent incidents show the spirit which animates the French 
political world. Last June, M. Briand met with a serious accident 
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while riding in an automobile with a friend. Every effort was 
made not to let it be known who this friend was. It has at last 
come out that it was M. Willm, a leading Socialist belonging to the 
party of which M. Jaurés is the leader. The result has been that 
a violent campaign has been waged in his constituency against the 
delinquent Socialist for, thus betraying the cause. The party has 
been called upon formally to expel him, and rather than allow his 
personal friendship to be thus dictated, M. Willm has resigned 
from the party. 

On Christmas Day the President, M. Poincaré, gave an enter- 
tainment to some four thousand children, of which a Christmas 
tree and conjuring were features. Thereupon the syndicate of 
school teachers made a public protest, in which they severely crit- 
icized the President’s action. They compared the Christmas tree 
and the conjuring to the panem et circenses of the Cesars, and ex- 
pressed their disapproval of the “ revival of the practices of ancient 
Rome, when the Emperors to strengthen their popularity offered 
games to the people.” 

The relations of France with foreign Powers have undergone 
no material change. The entente cordiale with Great Britain re- 
mains so strong that the hopes of the supporters of a tunnel beneath 
the Channel have been revived, and efforts are being made to over- 
- come the resistance of those among the British who glory in their 
insularity. The codperation of France with Germany during the 
Balkan crisis has tended to diminish the normal coolness of their 
relations, and this has led to friendly negotiations on several ques- 
tions at issue. The restraint of the French press during the recent 
incidents in Alsace was very marked. With Italy, however, there 
is a slight change for the worse. While the governments of both 
countries make the usual professions of undiminished confidence in 
one another, between the press of each there has been waging a 
newspaper warfare. The French press accuses Italy of having 
made a secret agreement with its partners in the Triple Alliance, 
the result of which would be to destroy the power of the French 
navy in the Eastern Mediterranean; an allegation which is as 
warmly denied by the Italian press. 


The censure passed by the Reichstag upon 

Germany. the Chancellor has not, for the time being, 
produced the constitutional crisis which at 

one time seemed probable, although there are those who think that 
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this may yet come. The position of the Chancellor with reference 
to the Reichstag is not, theoretically, one of dependence upon its 
good will. Indirectly, however, the Reichstag may render his posi- 
tion untenable. In the event of its refusing to pass the estimates, 
or any other important government proposals, a deadlock would be 
produced, and unless the Chancellor were a Bismarck, or some 
equally necessary man, he would have to yield his place to someone 
who would be better able to achieve results. To bring about this 
situation was the aim of the Social Democrats, but the Centre 
Party, and the Radicals, who had joined the Social Democrats 
in passing the vote of censure, refused to codperate in bringing 
about a crisis. The estimates were voted, the Reichstag adjourned, 
and Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, although formally censured for 
his unsatisfactory explanation of the Zabern affair, still remains 
Chancellor of the German Empire. 

This affair has, however, brought clearly to light the arrogant 
pretensions of the army, and has led to a salutary lesson being 
given to this would-be all-dominant factor. The Prussian War 
Minister, speaking in the Reichstag, claimed for the soldiers 
practical immunity in doing as they pleased. However bad the 
insults any officer should think fit to offer to the population in the 
midst of which his regiment was dwelling, these insults must be 
passed over in respectful silence, must not on any account even be 
mentioned. It was to the army that the German Empire owed its 
existence. “If it had not been for the army, there would not be 
a single stone of the proud building” in which the War Minister 
was speaking. The conclusions drawn by the War Minister from 
this premise, was that the sense of honor of each individual soldier 
must be protected at all costs. This exposition of the relative posi- 
tions of the civil and military authorities, to say nothing of the 
rights of the people, met with the censure of all parties in the 
Reichstag, except the Conservative. A member of the Centre said 
that it sounded like an utterance from another and, presumably, a 
lower world; and that if it represented the view of the highest 
authority, there were black days in store for the German Empire. | 

A still clearer expression of the views entertained by soldiers 
was given after Lieutenant von Forstner had been sentenced to 
prison by a military court for having assaulted and wounded a 
shoemaker. ‘This sentence was inflicted, although the accused al- 
leged that he had received special orders not to stand any insults 
on the part of the civil population. The Colonel in command gave 
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evidence that he had informed the civil authority that he had in- 
structed his officers to compel respect in all circumstances. The fact 
that Lieutenant von Forstner was convicted by a military court, 
shows of course that all soldiers are not so overweening in their 
pretensions. This it was that led to the protest of no less a person 
than the Police President of Berlin, Herr von Jagow. He went to 
the length of asserting that military exercises are acts of sov- 
ereignty, in other words, that the soldiers in the exercise of their 
functions are supreme. All obstacles, therefore, placed in the way 
of their performance must, the Police President argued, be removed 
in the execution of this sovereignty. No prosecution was permis- 
sible. This was the law in Prussia: if it was not the same in the 
Empire, the Imperial ought to be made conformable to the Prussian 
law, and this as speedily as possible. It is only fair to say that 
Herr von Jagow’s views met with the approval of only the Con- 
servatives; in fact wide indignation was manifested, his superiors 
being called upon to take action. The organs of the Centre Party 
were specially outspoken in their condemnation of pretensions 
which have been outgrown by modern civilization. The army, 
however, holds a position of great influence in the German Empire. 
Hence the fact that views of this kind are held, even if it be by a 
minority, gives good reason for some anxiety. The incidents at 
Zabern and other places in Alsace prove how superficial is its 
Germanization. Herr von Jagow characterized indeed the province 
as almost an enemy’s country. This, however, would seem to be an 
exaggeration of the real state of things. 

The end of the year saw the Triple Alliance in full vigor and 
force. The events which took place during the Balkan crisis dem- 
onstrated, in the view of the German Chancellor, that its solidarity 
was established more firmly than ever. This solidarity, however, 
has been quite compatible with loyal codperation with England, and 
with friendly relations with Russia. All the Powers, indeed, worked 
together for the maintenance of peace during. the trying period 
which has just passed. Germany’s intention is to work in the same 
spirit until all remaining questions have been settled. There is no 
doubt that for some time the relations of Germany with Great 
Britain have been changing for the better. Mutual trust, according 
to the Chancellor, now characterizes those relations. This makes 
it probable that a settlement of various questions will soon be made, 
particularly that of the Baghdad Railway. Much the same may be 
said of the relations between France and Germany. Codperation 
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for the maintenance of peace in Europe has been followed by nego- 
tiation for the settlement of their mutual interests in Turkey. 

A letter written by the Chancellor last June to a distinguished 
German historian, has given considerable umbrage to the military 
press, which says that it suggests that the Chancellor would do better 
as a university professor. It may serve the good purpose of help- 
ing to form a public opinion which will hold in check the influence 
of the military element. In this letter the Chancellor says that the 
Germans are a young people, with perhaps a too innocent belief 
in force, and too little appreciation of the finer methods. They do 
not yet know that force alone has never been able to maintain 
what force has won. What is chiefly necessary is that the German 
people should be awakened to this fact, for the government cannot 
accomplish its task without the constant support and codperation 
of the educated classes. A truth stated by so unbiased an authority, 
stands a chance of getting a fairer consideration than would have 
been given to it if any lesser authority had given it utterance. 


After a suspension which lasted more than 
Austria-Hungary. eighteen months, constitutional government 
has been restored in Croatia. The regula- 
tions regarding the press censorship and the right of public meeting 
no longer remain in force. The enforcement of the Magyar lan- 
guage on the railways of Croatia in 1907 was the starting point of 
the conflict which led to the suspension. The restoration of normal 
conditions has been brought about by a compromise. A new Diet 
has been elected. Its first session was characterized by stormy 
scenes. Automobile horns, drums, and whistles were brought into 
use to reinforce the arguments of the opposition. The possession 
of the presidential chair was contested by two candidates, and it 
was not until the early morning that this question was settled. 
Scenes of this character tend to discredit parliamentary govern- 
ment; but when its very existence is at the mercy of a superior, 
it can scarcely be looked upon as a real parliament. Its members 
lose their sense of responsibility, and even of self-respect. 

Treason trials are of frequent recurrence in the Dual Mon- 
archy. A few years ago some hundreds were tried at Agram on 
this charge; at Marmaros Sziget in Hungary eighty-three Ruth- 
enians have recently been brought before a special court, charged 
with having endeavored to bring the region inhabited by Greek 
Catholic Ruthenians under Russia rule. Russians are accused of 
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having sent emissaries among the Ruthenians in order to convert 
them to the Russian Church, as a preliminary to their coming under 
Russian rule. 

In the Austrian Parliament, for several weeks legislate work 
was almost completely paralyzed by the obstruction of the Ruthenian 
members. At last a sense of the danger involved in such proceed- 
ings to parliamentary government led to their abandonment. The 
fact that the Bohemian Constitution is still suspended, while that of 
Galicia is threatened with the same fate, has tended to inspire a spirit 
of caution in the Austrian legislators. 

The Cabinet of Count Tisza still remains in office, the day of 
retribution for its violent proceedings being deferred. 


The Italian Chamber has been the scene of 

Italy. tumult and disorder, caused by the efforts of 

the Socialists to obstruct its proceedings. 

There have been repeated scenes, and on one occasion the session had 
to be suspended. By a vote of three hundred and sixty-two to 
ninety, with thirteen abstentions, the confidence of the Chamber in 
Signor Giolitti has been declared; and it would seem that his posi- 


tion may be looked upon as secure. For the last thirteen years 
he has been frequently, although not continuously, Premier, and has 
nominated nearly all the Senators, Prefects, and Privy Councillors. 
And yet he is not looked upon as a man of principle, but as an 
adroit manager making concessions in order to obtain support. The 
insurance monopoly law and universal suffrage were the fruits of . 
this policy. He does not, however, seem to have conciliated the 
Socialists, to judge by the way which they have been acting since 
the Chamber opened. Students of Italian internal affairs look with 
apprehension to the future on account of the growing influence of 
these extremists. It was the one party which increased its strength 
at the recent election, and the fact that the new suffrage law has 
given to the illiterate majority the control of affairs, has added to 
the danger; for it is to the uninstructed that the appeal of the So- 
cialist appears the most plausible. 

The great question for Italy now is what she will do about the 
7€gean Islands, about a dozen of which she is in possession. These 
she is bound by the Treaty of Lausanne to give up to Turkey, when 
certain conditions have been fulfilled. In the view of the disinter- 
ested, these conditions have been fulfilled, but Italy, is still blind 
to the fact, and there is reason to think that this blindness will 
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last some time. The possession of these islands is one of the ques- 
tions left by Turkey to the adjudication of the Powers. 

During the progress of the war in Tripoli, assurances were 
repeatedly made that its cost would be defrayed out of savings which 
the government had been able to make. Surprise was felt at the 
time, and the statement was received with some incredulity. Now 
the truth has come out. In the financial statement recently made 
by the Minister for the Treasury, the cost of the war is given as 
one hundred and ninety millions of dollars. Hope was expressed 
that some fifty millions of this would be met by the ordinary re- 
sources of the budget, but for fifty millions it would be necessary 
to raise an internal loan, while the balance, amounting to nearly 
eighty-nine millions, would be left to the augmented resources of 
future budgets. 


On the surface political calm continues in 

Russia. Russia, but there is good reason to think 

that there is a more or less widespread 

discontent, and that with just reason. Since the Tsar’s Manifesto 

of October, 1905,.which was to have inaugurated a new era, over 

forty thousand persons have been sentenced for political offences, 

of whom ten thousand are confined in the hard labor prisons; the 

prisoners are starved and ill-treated, and become the victims of all 

kinds of epidemics; many commit suicide as the only way of 

escape; of the political exiles that are deported to Siberia, the 
majority perish for want of food, clothing, and housing. 

The Octobrist Party in the Duma has lost faith in the govern- 
ment, of which it has hitherto been the chief support. It has passed 
a series of resolutions criticizing the Council of the Empire as ob- 
structive to legislation, demanding inviolability of the person, and 
freedom of conscience, speech, meeting, and association, the abo- 
lition of government by exceptional laws, and the guaranteed free- 
dom of parliamentary elections. The party declares that the policy 
of the government is in entire opposition to the spirit of the Imperial 
Manifesto, and that in consequence the country is full of angry 
murmurings and discontent, fed by revolutionary organizations. 

The suppression of the covenanted liberties of Finland still 
continue. Last September sixteen members of the Supreme Court 
of Appeals at Viborg were aroused from their slumbers and de- 
ported to St. Petersburg. Early in December the three principal 
editors of a leading journal were ordered, in violation of Finnish 
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law, to leave Helsingfors, on account of certain outspoken articles. 
The measure of the liberty accorded to the press for the whole of 
Russia, may be judged by the fact that the Council of Ministers has 
recently published a list of no fewer than thirteen subjects about 
which the press is forbidden to publish any news. It is only fair to 
to say, however, that this prohibition is confined to matters affecting 
the national defence, and is issued under the provisions of the 
Espionage Law of July 18, 1912. The fact that the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia are now of the most cordial char- 
acter, makes British journalists more ready than they were in the 
days of old to turn a blind eye to the dark spots in Russia. Another 
reason for this reticence is the effort which is now being made by 
British capitalists to develop Russian resources, and to secure a 
share in Russian trade. 


While the treatment of the Portuguese polit- 
Portugal. ical prisoners has been in some degree miti- 
gated, it is still so far from that which is 
tolerable in a civilized country, that steps are on the point of being 
taken to bring to bear upon the Republican government that force 
of British public opinion which proved so effective in bringing an 
end to the atrocities on the Congo. Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, 
was the first to call attention to this matter, and has been most 
energetic and untiring in her efforts to bring about a practical result. 
A meeting is to be held in London, which will be addressed by lead- 
ing members of both political parties, to advocate the cause of the 
unfortunate sufferers. The hope that the Republic would bring 
the blessings of freedom to a country which has suffered so long 
the evils of bad-government, has now been abandoned. “ Espion- 
age, treachery, illegal arrest, and detention without trial have be- 
come the established conditions of government as it is now carried 
on. The prisons are filled with protesting Republicans, no less 
than suspected Royalists. The Carbonarios (an army of paid spies 
who now rule their masters) do their deadly work with a thorough- 
ness which terrorizes the entire population.” These facts, the 
Duchess declares, have now been fully established. The President 
of the Republic himself advocated a year ago the granting of a 
general amnesty. The government, however, turned a deaf ear. 
Let us hope the agitation in England may strengthen his hands. 





With Our Readers. 


HEN it is said that the defenders, within the Anglican Church, of 
the Kikuyu compromise are “ Protestantizing ” that Church, we 

feel that an injustice is being done to Protestantism. It would be more 
just to say they are rationalizing it, for the Protestant sects still stand 
for something, even though it be, in many cases, a sorry remnant of the 
Christian creed. The Kikuyu compromise brings out more and more 
clearly that the Anglican Church as a Church stands for nothing. 
There is not one definite Christian teaching on which anyone can imag- 
ine the Anglican Church taking a determined stand, and staking its 


existence. 
* * * * 


HE present discussion has revealed the overpowering strength of 
4 the Low Church or “ Protestant” party, and the fact that the 
vast majority desire neither discussion nor settlement of any disputed 
point, but rather a latitudinarian, rationalizing comprehension that 
would include skeptic, theist, and Christian. 
ok * * * 


F course the real truth of the matter is that the Anglican Church 
is subject to, and depends on, the civil law of England. Uilti- 
mately it has as much, and as little, stability as, for example, the Amer- 
ican tariff. A manufacturer who had influence with the members of 
Congress, might succeed in having his particular. line of goods declared 
free of duty. Likewise members of the Anglican Church might, if 
the Commons and Lords were willing—and now possibly if the latter 
were not—secure the passage of some statement on Christian doctrine 
or morality. If the Commons were unwilling, all the members of that 
Church might “cry till heaven’s great ear be deaf,” and cry in vain. 
Whatever the law of the land forbade, would be forbidden to their 
Church; whatever the law decreed, the same would have to be ac- 
cepted by their Church. If we may, without irreverence, paraphrase 
the words of our Blessed Savior, we might say that the civil power 
of England says to the Church by law established: “All power is 
mine in heaven and on earth. Teach you the nations as I direct.” 
And the Ecclesia Anglicana has for centuries “ glorified God Who has 
given such power to men.” 
* * * * 


ET us take an example. Sometime ago a married man, a member 
of the Anglican Church, was divorced or obtained a divorce, and 
remarried. When he presented himself later for communion in his 
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parish church he was refused. He appealed to the courts. The courts 
decided his divorce was legal, his second marriage was legal—in fact 
the man was altogether legal, and had every claim to belong to Eng- 
land’s legal Church. The court so decreed, and the minister of the 
Anglican Church gave the man communion. The logic of it all is 
crystal clear, but nothing like Christianity, nor a revealed Word of God, 
nor a Church protected and safeguarded by His Spirit, nor definite 
teaching on things eternal, enters into it. 
* * * * 


F one tries to inject some principles of eternal truth he is reprimanded 
for his pains. The Bishop of Oxford wrote that “this indis- 
criminate giving of communion to Non-conformists involved principles 
so totally subversive of Catholic order and doctrine as to be strictly 
intolerable.” The Spectator answers and says that the Bishop of 
Oxford is in this “setting himself against the essential spirit of the 
Church of England as by law established—the spirit of inclusion and 
comprehension. Not only does the law of the land prevent those who 
conscientiously desire to be included in the Church of England from 
being driven from it on grounds of religious opinion, but the best 
minds and souls in the Church have always supported the law of the 

land in that respect 

* * * 


‘*YTNHE law of the land, i. ¢., the fact of establishment, has saved the 

Church and maintained the policy of the open door 
And if conscience should perchance urge Bishop Gore to leave the 
Anglican Church because no authority therein can be found to condemn 
the action of the Bishop of Mombasa, love for England will 
hold him back. “ When it comes to the point,” says The Spectator, 
“ there will be found enough of the true English spirit in them (Bishop 
Gore and his sympathizers), the spirit of comprehension and compro- 
mise, to hold them back.” 

But even if the true English spirit did not hold steadfast, and 
Bishop Gore and a few other bishops were to secede, it would not 
“seriously affect the National Church.” The vast majority of the 
English laity, and even of the English laity who hold High Church 
doctrines, are in strong sympathy with rationalistic practice, are at heart 
inspired with the true spirit of the Church of England—the spirit of 
comprehension. 

* * * * 


‘*rNHE giving of communion by an Anglican Bishop to Non-con- 

formists is not a point of policy, but a point of law. Here those 
who are indignant with the Bishop of Mombasa are either ignorant of 
the law, or else, unfortunately, are governed by motives of conscience 
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which place them in direct opposition to the law of the land and the 
law of the Establishment. The more the legal aspect is discussed, the 
more clear must it become that neither at home nor abroad is any 
bishop or clergyman of the Church of England guilty of any offence, 
civil or ecclesiastical, in giving communion to unconfirmed Non-con- 
formists, or even to persons alleged to hold heretical views 
It is, indeed, we believe, no exaggeration to say that every layman has 
a statutory right to receive the communion in his parish church, and 
that no question as to the doctrines or dogmas which he holds being 
those of the Church of England, or as to his adhesion to any other 
religious body, can be entertained by the clergyman as a ground for 
excluding him from the sacrament.” 
* : * * * 
HE only “ Branch” theory that may be applied to the Ecclesia 


Anglicana is that it is a branch of the legislative power df Great 
Britain. 





UR joyful congratulations are extended to The Month on the com- 
pletion of its fiftieth year. The Month, in reviewing its history, 
places the founding of THz CaTHoLic Wor p in the same year—1864, 
and extends to us its congratulations. We are grateful for them, but 
we are a year younger than The Month, THe CaTHotic Wor Lp having 
been founded in April, 1865. 


* * * * 


IFTY years of such loyal and intelligent leadership in Catholic jour- 
nalism as the continued existence of The Month testifies to, is a 
record seldom equalled, and one of which the Society of Jesus may well 
be proud. Founded in July, 1864, through the inspiration and sugges- 
tion of some of the Jesuits of Farm Street, the first editor and pro- 
prietor of The Month was a Miss Frances Taylor. Twelve months later, 
it became the possession of the Society, Father Henry Coleridge being 
appointed editor. The present occupant of that post is his fourth suc- 
cessor. Despite numerous changes in complete title, bulk, price, and 
form (for three years it appeared bi-monthly in double numbers), it 
has consistently followed its original principles, namely, to express 
in a manner neither too technical nor too popular those “ Catholic 
principles which made our civilization, and which alone can maintain 
it.” Besides a change of cover, this issue sees the re-admittance of 
poetry into its pages (two splendid samples at the start), and the 
beginning of an attempt to collect references to apologetic material 
in contemporary Catholic magazines. The articles appearing in The 
Month are always dignified, scholarly, interesting, and timely. May 
it live to enjoy many other jubilees! 
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HE following quotation from The London Tablet of January 3, 
1914, will, we feel, be a source of pleasure and gratification to our 
readers: 

Among the many and universal anniversaries of this season, one anniver- 
sary, local to New York, but not unremembered in London, has come and 
gone. In the Christmas week of twenty-five years ago, Father Isaac Hecker 
died the death of the just in St. Paul’s Convent in New York. He had reached 
man’s allotted span—he was seventy years old, or, as might have been said, 
seventy years young. The difference between men who have genius and men 
who have not, is that men of genius look at things all their lives with the 
receptive eyes of the young. So said John Ruskin, who had some reason to 
know. Saints, as another great authority has said, are men of genius in religion; 
and though Father Hecker is not technically a saint, no one acquainted with his 
history will deny that sanctity and those experiences which he simply expressed 
when he said of his youth: “I was conscious that God was preserving me inno- 
cent with a view to some future providence.” And again: “ From my childhood 
God influenced me by an interior light, and by the interior touch of the Holy 
Spirit.” He had that great gift—a tender heart, the possession of which in 
St. Vincent de Paul led his father to prophesy that he would make a good 
priest. The story of Father Hecker’s conversion to the Catholic Church is well 
known; but what will never be known is the number of persons which that act 
has directly and indirectly influenced to imitation. The Paulist Fathers of 
New York have not lost their initiative with their leader; and the success of 
their apostolate has its highest tribute in being comparable to his own. 





E have been requested by the Reverend William H. Ketcham, 
President, to publish the following statement from the Society 
for the Preservation of the Faith among Indian children. This state- 
ment covers the year 1913. 
From Membership Fees $11,687.57 
From Special Appeal of the Bureau 10,514.81 
From Marquette League, Chapels, etc 6,331.30 
From Mass Intentions 2,178.00 
From Trust Legacies and Interest on Same... 1,970.00 


$32,681.68 

The needs of the missions have not decreased. The cost of 
living even the simple life of the missionary still exists for the one hun- 
dred and seventy priests and four hundred Sisters, as well as for the 
six thousand children in our Catholic boarding schools. We con- 
fidently trust that the friends of missions will continue to support this 
necessary and necessitous work, and that the appeal in person of the 
bureau lecturer will not be required. 





ITH keen wit and sane judgment Agnes Repplier in the January 
Atlantic thus summarizes Popular Education: 

This is so emphatically the children’s age that a good many of us are 

beginning to thank God we were not born in it. The little girl who said 
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she wished she had lived in the time of Charles the Second, because then “ edu- 
cation was much neglected,” wins our sympathy and esteem. It is a doubtful 
privilege to have the attention of the civilized world focused upon us both 
before and after birth. 

Begirt by well-wishers, hemmed in on every side by experts who speak of 
“ child-material ” as if it were raw silk or wood-pulp, how can a little boy born 
in this enlightened age dodge the educational influences which surround him? 
It is hard to be dealt with as “child-material” when one is only an ordinary 
little boy. 

He is powerless to evade any revelations we choose to make, any facts or 
theories we choose to elucidate. We can teach him sex-hygiene when he is 
still young enough to believe that rabbits lay eggs. We can turn his work 
into play, and his play into work, keeping well in mind the educational value 
of his unconscious activities, and by careful oversight pervert a game of tag 
into a preparation for the business of life. We can amuse and interest him 
until he is powerless to amuse and interest himself. We can experiment with 
him according to the dictates of hundreds of rival authorities. He is in a 
measure at our mercy, though nature fights hard for him, safeguarding him 
with ignorance of our mode of thought, and indifference to our point of view. 

The education of my childhood was embryonic. The education of to-day 
is exhaustive. 

“Training for maternity” was an unused phrase, and the short views of life, 
more common then than now, would have robbed it of its savor. “ Training 
for citizenship” had, so far as we were concerned, no meaning whatsoever. A 
little girl was a little girl, not the future mother of the race, or the future 
savior of the Republic. One thing at a time. Therefore no deep significance 
was attached to our possession of a doll, no concern was evinced over our 
future handling of a vote. 

A happy childhood did not necessarily mean a childhood free from proudly 
accepted responsibility. There are few things in life so dear to girl or boy 
as the chance to turn to good account the splendid self-confidence of youth. 

The theory that school work must appeal to a child’s fluctuating tastes, 
must attract a child’s involuntary attention, does grievous wrong to the rising 
generation. 

Let us boldly suppose that a child is not interested—and he may con- 
ceivably weary even of films—is it then optional with him to be or not to be 
disorderly, and what is the effect of his disorder on other children whose tastes 
may differ from his own? 

I am aware that it is a dangerous thing to call kindness sentimental; but 
our feeling that children have a right to happiness, and our sincere effort to 
protect them from any approach to pain, have led imperceptibly to the elimina- 
tion from their lives of many strength-giving influences. 

The “rights of children” include the doubtful privilege of freedom from 
restraint, and the doubtful boon of shelter from obligation. It seems sweeter 
and kinder to teach a child high principles and steadfastness of purpose by 
means of symbolic games than by any open exaction. Unconscious obedience, 
like indirect taxation, is supposed to be paid without strain. Our feverish fear 
lest we offend against the helplessness of childhood, our feverish concern lest it 
should be denied its full measure of content, drive us, burdened as we are 
with good intentions, past the borderland of wisdom. If we were 


Less winning soft, less amiably mild, 


we might see more clearly the value of standards. 
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